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PREFATORY 

The  general  subject  of  this  is¬ 
sue  is  “Inter-group  Education.” 
It  is  a  simple  enough  title.  Non- 
commital  even.  Yet  all  of  us  who 
have  written  under  this  title  are  men 
and  women  who  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  inter-group  education  comes  close 
to  representing  whatever  hope  we  have 
that  sometime  —  not  today  or  tomor¬ 
row  perhaps,  but  sometime  —  we 
shall  have  a  “bright  new  world.” 

For  us  who  have  written  here  there 
is  complete  reality  in  such  statements 
as: 

“The  recognition  of  the  cul¬ 
tural  basis  of  race  prejudice  is  a 
desperate  need  of  Western  civili¬ 
zation.” 

“Anti-Semitism  is  not  only  the 
spearhead  of  the  attack  upon 
Christian  ethics  but  also  the  real 
core  of  the  attack  upon  democ¬ 
racy.” 

“The  evacuation  of  the  Japa- 
nese-Americans  from  the  West 
Coast  undermined  the  constitu¬ 
tional  rights  of  every  American.” 

“Discrimination  is  a  fool’s 
economy.” 

These  months  following  the  end  of 
hostilities  are  full  of  hateful  words, 
both  written  and  spoken,  words  which 
some  use  to  divide  man  from  man  and 
group  from  group.  We  realize  that 
as  long  as  we  cherish  unfounded  be¬ 
liefs  in  a  “superior  race”  and  in  cul¬ 
tural  absolutes  we  are  easy  prey  for 


STATEMENT 

those  who  use  racial  and  religious 
prejudice  as  weapons  in  the  war 
against  democracy  and  human  hope. 

We  offer  this  issue  of  EDUCA¬ 
TION  to  be  used  defensively  by  those 
who  need  the  protective  armor  of  fact 
and  the  security  of  knowing  that 
many  men  (and  organizations)  are 
marching  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the 
battle  for  democracy ;  to  be  used  offen¬ 
sively  by  those  willing  to  bear  arms. 
We  offer  it  knowing  that  first  each 
man  must  do  battle  with  himself. 
- o - 

There  is  a  rough  kind  of  system  to 
the  order  in  which  the  various  con¬ 
tributions  appear.  First,  an  article 
on  race  since  there  are  still  too  many 
who  do  not  know  that  the  biological 
facts  of  racial  inheritance  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  a  man’s  aptitude  for 
successful  participation  in  society. 
Second,  an  article  which  takes  the 
point  of  view  that  it  is  not  “in  the 
stars  but  in  ourselves”  that  we  are 
prejudiced. 

Next  comes  a  group  centering 
around  the  concept  of  culture.  Miss 
Alpenfels  points  up  the  dangers  of  the 
between-thumb-and-finger  method  of 
isolating  certain  cultural  traits  before 
one  understands  how  to  study  a  whole 
cultural  pattern.  Miss  Edman  follows 
with  suggestions  as  to  ways  in  which 
young  children  can  come  to  see  cul¬ 
tural  difference  as  not  only  allowable, 
but  also  exciting. 

Mr.  Shapiro  was  good  enough  to 
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undertake  a  survey  of  liberal  arts  col¬ 
leges  in  an  attempt  to  discover 
whether  students  could,  if  they  wished, 
provide  themselves  with  the  factual 
basis  on  which  to  build  sound  citizen¬ 
ship  attitudes.  In  a  recent  issue  of 
the  HARVARD  EDUCATIONAL 
REVIEW  BULLETIN,  a  study  of 
offerings  in  teachers’  colleges  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  conclusions  which  were 
disheartening.  It  would  seem  from 
Mr.  Shapiro’s  examination  that  stu¬ 
dents  in  an  arts  college  have  better 
facilities  for  becoming  acquainted 
with  basic  materials  than  students  who 
are  about  to  l)ecome  the  teachers  of  the 
next  generation  —  Surely,  a  strange 
comment  upon  the  administrative 
practice  and  jwlicy  of  those  who  plan 
for  teacher-education. 

The  questionnaire  which  concludes 
this  section  provides  readers  with  an 
opportunity  to  discover  what  their  own 
education  has  done  by  way  of  e(|uip- 
ping  them  for  democratic  living. 

The  fourth  section  on  criticism  is 
short  CAimpared  with  the  volumes 
which  might  be  written  under  this 
heading.  ^Ir.  Wilkins,  writing  as  a 
])rofessional  worker  in  the  field  of  race 
relations,  shows  how  an  examination 
of  certain  history  textbooks  makes  the 
conclusion  inevitable  that  we  mis-edu- 
cate  from  the  beginning.  Mr.  Calva, 
writing  as  a  parent  and  lay-citizen, 
carries  forward  the  same  story  with  a 


geography  textbook  as  the  point  of 
departure.  Miss  Blythe  raises  perti¬ 
nent  questions  with  respect  to  the  in- 
crease.d  use  of  radio  for  socially  useful 
ends.  The  last  two  numbers,  one 
imaginative  and  the  other  descriptive, 
are  each  in  its  own  way  critical  com¬ 
mentary  upon  our  present  American 
world  of  thought  and  behavior. 

The  fifth  section  contains  discus¬ 
sions  of  the  educational  programs  of 
some  of  the  national  organizations 
working  partly  or  wholly  in  the  field 
of  inter-group  relations.  They  should 
offer  every  professional  educator  both 
an  inspiration  and  a  challenge. 

Sixth  come  two  “technique”  articles, 
suggesting  ways  in  which  analyses  of 
books  and  motion  pictures  can  be  made 
excellent  educational  devices  for  re¬ 
orientation  along  inter-group  lines. 

Seventh  is  another  educational  tool, 
a  bibliography.  This  excerpt  from  an, 
as  yet,  unpublished  manuscript  is  pre¬ 
sented  because  of  the  fundamental  im¬ 
portance  of  the  subject  and  because 
such  bibliographies  are  comparatively 
rare. 

Finally,  the  editor  offers  a  sugges¬ 
tion  as  to  the  way  in  which  American 
history  unrolls  when  one  sloughs  off 
certain  pre-conceptions  and  mis-con- 
ceptions. 

H.  P.  M. 

December  2,  1945 


What  Every  Child  and  Adult 
Should  Know  About  "Race” 

lUj  .M.  F.  ASHLEY  MONTAGU 
Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy 
Hahnemann  Medical  College  and  Hospital 

The  child  is  father  to  the  man.  spond  to  it  as  representative  of  the 
How  true  this  ancient  piece  of  real  object,  initially  at  least,  rather 
wisdom  is  we  have  fully  come  to  than  to  the  object  itself.  Thus,  by 
realize  in  relatively  recent  years.  Our  means  of  our  stereotypes,  we  tend  to 
studies  in  child  growth  and  develop-  judge  persons  belonging  to  certain 
ment  have  taught  us  the  fundamental  groups  not  directly  as  persons,  but  in 
importance  of  attitudes  conditioned  in  terms  of  our  conventionally  acquired 
childhood  for  the  structure  of  the  adult  notions  as  to  their  character.  This  is 
personality.  The  habits  of  conduct,  a  ready  and  convenient  way  of  judg- 
of  mind,  which  we  acquire  as  children  ing  other  people,  but  it  is  hardly  a 
color  the  rest  of  our  lives.  The  foun-  sound  one.  No  scientist  would  ever 
dations  of  our  conduct  as  adults  are  get  anywhere  but  into  the  most  abys- 
laid  down  in  childhood;  upon  those  mal  confusion  if  he  permitted  himself 
foundations  is  built  up  what  we  be-  to  start  olT  the  analysis  of  any  prol>- 
come.  How  im{)ortant  for  mankind,  lem  with  nothing  more  than  an  equip- 
therefore,  is  the  task  of  laying  those  ment  of  group-accepted  stereotypes, 
foundations  well !  On  the  contrary,  the  scientific  method 

The  great  blooming,  buzzing  con-  is  essentially  one  of  doing  one’s  utmost 
fusion  of  reality,  as  Walter  Lippman  with  one’s  mind  to  break  through  the 
has  put  it\  which  the  world  is  for  stereotyped  ways  of  thinking  in  order 
most  people,  gives  rise  to  a  strongly  to  uncover  the  true  character  of  the 
felt  necessity  for  order,  and  the  way  in  phenomena  one  is  seeking  to  under- 
which  most  human  l)eings  seek  to  de-  stand.  The  scientist  has  no  stereo- 
temiine  that  order  is  by  substituting  types.  What  he  has  is  an  open  mind, 
some  easy  formula  for  the  necessary  and  this  is  essentially  opposed  to 
analysis,  which  will  at  once  serve  to  stereotypic  thinking.  He  wants  to 
categorize  and  explain  it.  Such  sub-  consider  the  facts,  and  before  he  goes 
stitutions  usually  take  the  form  of  very  far  he  wants  to  make  sure  that 
stereotypes.  A  stereotype  is  an  un-  the  facts  are  facts  and  not  simply 
critically  group-accepted  notion  which  stereotypes  —  errors  grown  hoary 
serves  as  a  standard  of  judgment;  it  is  with  the  ages. 

a  preconceived  set  of  the  mind,  a  con-  Now,  of  all  the  social  phenomena 
ventional  notion  which  may  have  no  with  which  we  are  most  urgently  con- 
basis  in  fact,  which  causes  us  to  re-  fronted  today,  those  which  are  em- 

1  W.  Lippman,  PUBLIC  OPINION,  Macmillan,  New  York,  1941,  p.  96. 
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braced  in  the  conventional  stereotypic  efficiently  by  example  than  by  precept, 
conception  of  “race”  present  one  of  It  is  not  enough  to  teach  by  precept; 
the  most  conspicuous  examples  of  a  the  child  must  be  made  to  feel,  both 
congeries  of  errors  accumulated  dur-  from  the  expressed  attitudes  of  his 
ing  a  century  of  uncritical  acceptance,  parents  and  teachers,  and  from  his 
Because  the  error  of  “race”  has  al-  own  actual  relations  with  other  human 
ready  caused  the  death  of  millions  of  beings,  that  all  human  beings  have  an 
innocent  human  beings  and  has  equal  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
brought  and  brings  suffering  to  untold  pursuit  of  happiness.  He  must  be  di¬ 
millions  of  others,  and  because  it  seri-  rected  to  feel,  to  acquire  the  attitude,^ 
ously  threatens  the  very  foundations  that  all  human  beings,  no  matter  of 
of  our  own  society  here  in  the  United  what  place,  creed,  or  color,  are  mem- 
States,  it  is  pressingly,  urgently,  nec-  bers  of  the  human  family,  and  that  all 
essary  that  every  man,  woman,  and  men  are  brothers  who  must  mutually 
child  in  this  country  should  have  a  assist  one  another  to  realize  the  best 
full  understanding  of  what  “race”  that  is  within  them, 
really  is.  Since  acquiring  an  under-  Adults  must  know  that  it  is  not 
standing  of  “race”  literally  amounts  to  enough  to  talk  about  such  things ;  it  is 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  rudi-  necessary  to  live  them.  If  this  is  a 
ments  of  human  relations,  then  this  counsel  of  perfection,  then  it  is  a  per- 
study  of  mankind  —  of  what  it  is  to  fection  which  must  be  attained.  The 
be  human  and  to  belong  to  the  human  meaning  of  a  belief  is  the  action  it 
family  —  is  in  itself  an  education  for  produces.  Words  which  are  not  rein¬ 
living.  forced  by  conduct  have  very  little 

Educating  our  children  in  the  right  meaning,  particularly  for  the  child, 
attitudes  of  mind  is  quite  as  easy,  and  Hence,  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
ultimately  easier,  than  educating  them  words  be  implemented  by  the  kind  of 
in  the  wrong  ones.  Sound  education  conduct  which  is  calculated  to  give 
makes  for  an  harmonious  personality  them  a  meaning.  Children  must  be 
and  healthy  behavior.  Unsound  edu-  given  the  opportunity  of  observing  the 
cation  makes  for  a  disharmonious  per-  behavior  of  adults  in  their  relations 
souality  and  disordered  behavior.  The  with  their  “brothers”  of  other  creeds 
former  leads  to  a  healthy  society,  the  and  complexions,  and  must  themselves 
latter  to  the  sort  of  sick  society  in  be  given  the  opportunity  of  actively 
which  we  today  live  and  have  our  un-  participating  in  relations  with  adults 
happy  being.  and  children  of  other  creeds  and  com- 

What  the  child  should  know  about  plexions  —  and  all  this  can  find  its 
“race”  the  adult  must  first  know,  for  commencement  at  the  nursery  school 
it  is  the  adult  who  will  cause  the  child  level. 

to  learn  the  truth.  Here  are  some  Indeed,  education  in  human  rela- 
initial  facts  which  the  adult  should  tionships  should  be  anticipated  at  the 
know:  pre-nursery  school  level,  a  stage  of  de- 

That  children  learn  much  more  velopmeut  which  is  too  frequently  ne- 

2  An  attitude  is  best  deflned  in  Allport’s  words  as  "a  mental  and  neutral  state  of  readiness 
organized  through  experience,  exerting  a  directive  or  dynamic  influence  upon  the  individual’s 
response  to  all  objects  and  situations  with  which  it  is  related.”  G.  W.  Allport,  "Attitudes,"  in 
A  HANDBOOK  OF  SOCIAL.  PSYCHOIXX3Y,  edited  by  C.  Murchison,  Clark  University  Press, 
Worcester,  Mass.,  193B,  p.  814. 
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glected  in  this  connection.  Very  in  much  the  same  way  as  are  the  char- 
young  infants  have  definite  fears,  such  acters  of  the  body.  It  leads  to  the  er¬ 
as  the  fear  of  being  left  alone,  the  fear  roneous  belief  that  one  can  judge  the 
of  the  dark,  and  the  fear  of  strange  qualities  of  a  person’s  mind  by  the  ap- 
persons.  These  fears  re[)resent  so  pearance  of  his  body.  It  erroneously 
many  potentialities  which  may  provide  assumes  that  the  cultural  achievements 
material  for  later  attitudes  of  dislike  of  different  groups  are  due  to  inborn 
of  strangers  and  of  unfamiliar  con-  determinants,  whereas  the  evidence  of 
duct,  and  of  colored  persons.  Much  science  renders  it  quite  clear  that  such 
love  (not  over-protection)  and  physi-  achievements  are  primarily  due  to  the 
cal,  reassuring  contact  —  sufficient  to  historical  accidents  of  social  e.xperi- 
provide  the  child  with  a  feeling  of  se-  eiice.  This  view  completely  neglects 
curity  —  is  the  simple  answer  to  these  the  fact  that  different  human  groups 
fears.  Thus,  the  proper  parent-child  have  had  very  different  histories;  that 
relationship  is  of  paramount  import-  some  have  been  isolated  from  contact 
ance.  I  refer  to  this  matter  here  only  with  other  cultures  for  many  thou- 
in  order  to  emphasize  the  urgent  need  sands  of  years,  while  others  have 

for  beginning  a  child’s  education  in  reaped  the  benefits  of  culture  contact 

human  relationships  at  the  proper  with  other  groups  for  almost  equally 

jjo-p.3  long  periods  of  time.  The  fallacy 

"with  these  introductory  words,  we  «  the  assumption  that  the 

may  now  proceed  to  what  every  child  ''•“•-'""g  character  of  differ- 

ami  adult  should  know  about  “race.”  "t.  'hf--  mborn  traits, 

whereas  the  truth  is  that  their  inborn 
What  is  the  conventional  notion  of  traits  have  been  conditioned  by  the 
‘"race”  held  hy  many  people  in  the  character  of  the  historical  experiences 
United  States  as  well  as  in  many  other  to  which  they  have  been  exposed.  If 
countries?  anyone  of  us  had  been  born  in  Central 

It  is  believed  that  something  called  Africa,  the  offspring  of  white  parents, 
“race”  is  the  prime  determiner  of  all  and  had  been  brought  up  by  native 
the  important  traits  of  body  and  soul,  Africans  in  the  African  way,  except 
of  character  and  personality,  of  human  physical  appearance,  we  would 

beings  and  nations.  And  it  is  further  differ  mentally,  in  our  behavior,  in 
believed  that  this  something  called  ^ny  way,  from  a  Central  African, 
“race”  is  a  fixed  and  unchangeable  Just  as  individuals  will  differ  in 
part  of  the  germ  plasm,  which,  trans-  behavior  in  the  same  society  be- 

mitted  from  generation  to  generation,  cause  of  differences  in  upbringing  and 
unfolds  in  each  people  as  a  typical  ex-  social  experience  so  will  the 

pression  of  personality  and  culture.  of  different  ethnic  groups 

differ  from  the  members  of  other  eth- 
Why  is  this  vieiv  unsound?  nic  groups  because  of  very  real  differ- 

This  notion  of  “race”  is  unsound  ences  in  social  experience, 
because  it  assumes  that  the  characters  It  should  be  obvious  that  until  we 
of  the  mind  are  inherited  biologically  give  the  members  of  every  different 

3  This  subject  is  dealt  with  In  a  pioneer  study,  RACE  PREJUDICE  AND  PRE-SCHOOD 
EDUCATION,  by  Dr.  J.  S.  A.  Cbappat,  which  is  to  be  published  by  the  Harvard  University 
Press.  I 
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group  an  equal  opportunity  to  realize 
their  inborn  potentialities,  we  can 
have  no  means  of  judging  whether  any 
group  [)os8esses  qualities  of  mind 
which  are  not  possessed,  or  are  pos¬ 
sessed  in  lesser  degree  or  frequency,  by 
any  other  group.  It  is  possible  that 
differences  in  the  distribution  of  the 
frequencies  of  such  potentialities  do 
exist  in  different  ethnic  populations, 
but  of  this  we  have  no  evidence.  We 
do,  however,  have  evidence  that  the 
average  human  being  of  whatever 
group  we  may  take  is  the  equal  in  his 
potentialities  of  the  average  of  any 
other  group. 

From  these  simple  facts  the  follow¬ 
ing  important  principles  of  behavior 
emerge: 

Physical  traits  are  not  linked  with 
mental  traits ;  therefore  persons  should 
not  1)0  judged  as  mentally  one  thing  or 
another  because  of  their  physical  ap¬ 
pearance  or  membership  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  ethnic  group,  but  every  individual 
should  l>e  evaluated  as  a  person  in  his 
own  right,  irrespective  of  his  religion, 
nationality,  race,  or  color.  Every 
allowance  must,  however,  be  made  for 
the  fact  that  by  virtue  of  any  one  or 
all  of  these  conditions  he  has  very 
probably  been  subjected  to  special 
kinds  of  ex])erience,  and  that  these  ex¬ 
periences  have  to  a  large  extent  deter¬ 
mined  the  character  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  potentialities. 

Where  inequalities  in  the  o{)portuni- 
ties  for  social  develojnnent  exist,  then* 
will  Ix'  inequalities  in  the  ])ersonal  and 
group  accomplishments  of  the  individ¬ 
uals  involved.  Hence,  it  must  lx*  our 
democratically  assumed  obligation  to 
see  to  it  that  inequalities  in  oppor¬ 
tunity  are  removed,  and  that  equal  op¬ 


portunities  to  realize  their  potentiali¬ 
ties  to  the  fullest  are  given  to  every 
child,  woman,  and  man.  Until  we 
achieve  such  a  state,  we  shall  not  real¬ 
ize  the  best  that  is  within  ourselves, 
nor  merit  the  name  of  a  democracy. 

Because  the  conventional  stereotype 
of  “race”  is  so  erroneous,  confusing, 
and  productive  of  injustice  and  cruel¬ 
ties  without  number,  and  yet  is  so 
firmly  established  in  the  minds  of  most 
men,  it  were  Ix^tter  to  drop  the  term 
“race”  altogether  from  the  vocabulary. 
Some  noiK'ommittal  term  like  “ethnic 
group”  should  be  used  to  designate 
human  groups  which  differ  from  one 
another  physically.  This  would  serve 
to  clarify  the  issues  involved  and  at 
the  same  time  would  act  as  a  challenge 
to  the  continuing  users  of  the  word, 
“race,”  to  stJite  definitely  and  un¬ 
equivocally  what  they  mean  when  they 
use  the  term.  This  would  then  afford 
an  opportunity  to  cause  such  users  to 
re-examine  their  views  in  the  light  of 
the  constructive  criticism  offered  by 
those  who  have  seen  the  advantage  of 
regarding  the  various  groups  of  man¬ 
kind  not  as  fixed,  immutable  entities, 
characterized  by  unalterable  traits  of 
l)ody  and  mind,  but  as  the  expression 
of  the  piwess  of  genetic  change  within 
a  definite  ])eriod  of  time  and  place. 

It  must  Iv  understood  that  if  the 
term,  “race,”  is  to  Ix'  legitimately  used 
at  all,  then  it  must  be  restricted  to 
usage  with  respect  to  jiopulations  — 
not  individuals  —  which  are  charac¬ 
terized  by  certain  physical  traits  which 
serve  to  distinguish  them  on  the  whole 
from  other  populations.  ^Moreover, 
it  must  further  be  underst(X)d  that 
“race”  is  a  dynamic  not  a  static  condi¬ 
tion  ;  the  so-called  “races”  merely  rep¬ 
resent  different  kinds  of  temporary 
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mixtures  of  genetic  materials  common 
to  all  mankind.  As  Shelley  wrote; 

Man’s  yesterday  may  ne’er  be  like 
his  morrow; 

Naught  may  endure  but  mutability. 

We  must  recognize  the  fact  that  varia¬ 
tion  is  constantly  proceeding  in  all 
human  groups,  and  that,  when  w’e  be¬ 
gin  to  classify  the  varying  human 
groups,  we  put  arbitrary  limits  to  this 
natural  process  of  variability  by  fixing 
th(‘  process  of  variability  at  the  time 
when  we  make  our  observations. 

It  is  became  of  variability  that  the 
physical  differences  w’hich  exist  be¬ 
tween  various  human  groups  have 
come  into  being  by  the  operation  upon 
separated  populations  of  such  factors 
as  isolation  during  periods  of  time 
sufficient  to  allow  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  certain  combinations  of  varia¬ 
tions  and  for  the  inbreeding  which 
would  tend  to  maintain  such  combina¬ 
tions. 

Such  facts  should  lend  great  interest 
to  the  study  of  our  own  species  and 
should  make  the  task  of  unravelling 
the  physical  history  of  mankind  most 
fascinating  and  rew’arding.  Variety  is 
the  spice  of  life;  that  it  is  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  mankind  will  make  life  all  the 
more  interesting  and  will  contribute 
toward  making  possible  collective 
achievement  when  w’e  perceive  the 
fundamental  unity  in  all  the  wonder¬ 
ful  variety  of  ethnic  groups  and  cul¬ 
tures.  Differences  should  interest, 
not  antagonize.  We  should  delight 
in,  and  allow  our  children  to  delight 
in  and  be  grateful  for,  the  physical 
differences  wdiich  characterize  our  spe¬ 
cies.  Were  it  not  for  these  differences 

—  w'hich  allow’  scientific  comparison 

—  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  we 
should  ever  have  been  able  to  learn 


anything  of  the  physical  history  of 
mankind,  and  life  would  be  a  great 
deal  duller  than  it  is. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  children  to  be 
curious  and  to  be  interested  in  differ¬ 
ences.  Let  us  then  teach  them  the  true 
meaning  of  these  differences  and  let 
our  own  conduct  demonstrate  our  val¬ 
uation  of  the  differences  as  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  enrichment  of  all  men’s 
lives.  Let  us  be  quite  clear  about 
such  elementary  facts  as  these: 

(1)  The  physical  differences  which 
exist  l)etween  groups  of  mankind  are 
alone  conditioned  by  heredity.  Quali¬ 
ties  conditioned  by  the  environment 
are  not  considered  racial  or  ethnic 
characters. 

(2)  Insofar  as  mental  characters 
are  to  the  largest  extent  conditioned 
by  the  social  environment  of  the  per¬ 
son  they  cannot  be  considered  as  ethnic 
characters. 

(3)  Insofar  as  nationality  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  accident  of  birth  in  a 
particular  country,  nationality  has  no 
connection  with  ethnic  group.  Since 
language  is  similarly  determined,  the 
same  holds  true  for  language.  Thus, 
a  person  of  Japanese  parentage  may  be 
an  American  by  nationality  and  speak 
English  only,  w’hereas  his  parents  are 
Japanese  by  nationality  and  speak 
only  Japanese. 

It  must  be  stated  again:  language 
and  nationality  are  not  genetically  de¬ 
termined  and  have  no  relation  what¬ 
ever  to  the  inborn  factors  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  fundamental  determinants 
in  the  development  of  the  physical 
characters  of  man.  Language  is  cul¬ 
turally  determined ;  nationality  is 
politically  determined.  It  is  clear 
then  that  neither  language  not  nation¬ 
ality  will  help  us  understand  how  men 
came  to  be  separated  in  the  different 
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ethnic  groups  into  which  they  are  ar¬ 
bitrarily  classified. 

Membership  in  any  ethnic  group  is 
determined  by  heredity.  To  learn  the 
facts  of  man’s  physical  evolution  we 
must  study  the  distribution  of  the 
hereditary  bases  for  the  structures  and 
characters  we  observe,  and  this  study 
is  primarily  a  matter  for  specialists. 
Nevertheless,  though  citizens  can  be 
excused  from  the  ardours  of  research 
in  the  field  of  physical  evolution,  yet 
they  still  must  be  held  responsible  for 
the  principal  findings  of  the  scientists. 
Citizens  must  realize  that  the  so-called 
“race  problem”  is  not  in  any  way  a 
biological  problem,  but  a  social  one; 
that  it  is  essentially  a  problem  of 
human  relations;  and  that,  allowing 
for  all  the  biologically  determined 
differences  which  exist  between  the  in¬ 
dividuals  of  the  same  and  of  different 
ethnic  groups,  the  really  significant 
major  differences  which  are  found  be¬ 
tween  such  groups  are,  on  the  average, 
entirely  due  to  social  factors. 

Hence,  if  we  would  bring  about 


changes  in  human  relations  which 
would  be  calculated  to  result  in  co¬ 
operative  rather  than  antagonistic  re¬ 
lations  between  groups,  we  can  do  so 
by  operating  entirely  on  the  social 
level. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  those  who 
adopt  the  line  of  least  resistance  and 
urge  the  constniction  of  societies  upon 
a  biological,  rather  than  upon  a  socio¬ 
logical  basis,  play  straight  into  the 
hands  of  the  continuing  foreign  and 
domestic  Nazi  “philosophers.” 

]\[an,  with  all  his  grand  and  varied 
potentialities,  is  the  most  malleable 
creature  on  earth.  He  can,  and  has, 
become  almost  everything  that  it  is 
possible  for  a  human  being  to  be.  The 
best  and  the  worst  of  us  are  all  broth¬ 
ers  under  the  skin,  whether  we  are 
members  of  the  same  or  different 
groups.  It  should  be  our  task,  gladly 
undertaken,  to  discover  a  brother 
human  being  in  every  man,  no  matter 
what  the  texture  of  his  hair,  the  color 
of  his  skin,  or  the  shape  of  his  head. 


The  Department  of  Saftervision  and  Currieulum  Development, 
N.E.A.,  will  hold  its  annual  spring  meeting  at  the  Statler  Hotel  in  St. 
Louis,  March  21-23,  11)46.  Group  discussions,  general  sessions, 
working  committee  meetings,  and  informal  get-to-gethers  are  planned. 
Meetings  will  center  around  problems  of  providing  better  schools  for 
children  and  youth  of  our  modern  world.  All  educators  interested  in 
instructional  improvement  in  today’s  schools  are  invited  to  attend. 


A  Psychology  0/ Prejudice 

By  WILLI A^[  E.  HENRY 
The  Committee  on  Human  Development 
Th^  University  of  Chicago 

PREJUDICE  is  a  problem  of  something  that  is  suddenly  present  in 
human  relations.  Hostility  against  us;  it  is  an  attitude  into  which  we 
sf)ecial  groups^  —  Jews,  Negroes,  gradually  grow,  under  the  tutelage  of 
“foreigners”  —  is  a  special  case  of  persons  who  are  themselves  prejudiced, 
prejudice,  but  still  a  problem  of  The  development  of  [)rejudice  is  not 
human  relations.  inevitable  it  develops  in  people  in  a 

We  have  long  attempted  to  solve  highly  selective  fashion.  The  child, 
problems  of  prejudice  by  looking  out-  for  example,  is  never  prejudiced,  is 
side  of  ourselves,  at  economic  and  so-  never  a  bigot.  His  human  relations 
cial  events,  to  w’hich  we  attribute  the  are  matters  of  friendly  curiosity  and  it 
origin  and  the  perpetuation  of  preju-  shocks  him  when  he  discovers  that  his 
dice.  To  do  so  is  to  evade  the  basic  parents  expect  him  to  select  his  play- 
nature  of  the  problem,  is  to  direct  at-  mates  only  from  approved  groups.  One 
tent  ion  to  the  characteristics  of  the  well-worn  story  that  illustrates  the  be- 
group  that  is  the  butt  of  the  prejudice,  ginning  of  prejudice  is  that  of  the  boy 
rather  than  to  direct  attention  to  the  who  went  to  kindergarten  for  the  first 
group  that  is  the  promoter  of  the  time.  He  came  home  full  of  en- 
prejudice.  thusiasm  for  one  little  boy:  Johnny 

Prejudice  has  to  do  with  the  inter-  was  a  swell  kid  and  could  he  bring  him 
action  of  people,  with  how  you  and  I  home  to  lunch  sometime  ?  His  mother 
act  toward  each  other ;  how  you  and  I  thought  that  would  be  very  nice  until 
act  toward  each  other  depends  upon  she  recalled  that  there  were  several 
the  feelings  and  ideas  and  points  of  Negro  children  in  the  school.  Then 
view  that  lie  within  each  of  us.  It  she  asked:  “Is  Johnny  a  little  white 
has  often  been  demonstrated  that  the  boy  or  a  colored  boy  ?”  “I  don’t  know, 
feelings  and  ideas  upon  the  basis  of  Mother,”  her  son  replied.  “I  forgot 
which  we  act  toward  other  people  are  to  look,  but  the  next  time  I  see  him  I 
the  result  of  our  own  personal  history,  will  look.” 

of  how  we  have  been  trained  by  our  Each  successive  time  he  looks  to  see 
parents,  and  how  we  have  been  influ-  if  a  boy  is  Negro  or  white,  he  will  be 
enced  by  events  and  people  close  to  us.  developing  the  thing  we  call  prejudice, 
Prejudice  is  just  one  aspect  of  these  the  first  characteristic  of  which  is  the 
feelings  and  this  training.  It  is  not  tendency  to  see  other  people  as  differ- 

1  I  refrain  from  using  the  term  “race  prejudice”  for  the  reason  that  I  do  not  wish  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  perpetuation  of  a  term  that  Is  both  Incorrect  and  misleading.  The  pamphlet  of 
Ruth  Benedict  and  Gene  Weltflsh,  THE  RACES  OF  MANKIND,  (Public  Affairs  Pamphlet  Num- 
ber  8.5)  should  have  done  away  with  the  illusions  about  race. 

2  Before  going  on  let  us  face  the  fact  that  prejudice  is  not  "human  nature” — is  not  some¬ 
thing  that  can  be  dismissed  because  it  is  a  part  of  our  innate  human  structure.  The  study  of 
prejudice  In  other  cultures  is  one  bit  of  evidence  that  should  dispel  this  illusion.  See  Mekeel, 
Scudder.  “Race  Relations.”  MENTAL  HYGIENE,  XXIX,  April,  1946,  pp.  177-189. 
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ent,  and  the  second  characteristic  of  ceptable  possibilities  of  all  people  to 
which  is  to  apply  to  that  group  gross,  reach  fruition.  To  him  democratic 
all-inclusive  terms  of  censure  and  de-  privileges  somehow  become  identified 
rogation.  with  the  rights  of  his  own  class  and 

We  have  said  that  prejudice  de-  kind.” 
velops  selectively.  It  only  develops  in  This  is  one  picture  of  the  bigot.  The 
certain  people,  or  should  we  say,  it  specific  details  of  that  picture  are  not 
only  comes  to  full  flower  in  certain  crucial  for  us  here.  The  main  point 
people.  Dr.  Gordon  Allport,*  in  an  is  the  emphasis  upon  bigotry  as  an 
analysis  of  the  prejudiced  person,  re-  integral  part  of  the  personality  of  the 
fers  to  him  as  a  bigot  and  defines  him  bigot  and  upon  the  fact  that  his  bigo- 
as  “a  person  who,  under  the  tyranny  of  try  is  learned  during  the  course  of  his 
his  own  frustrations,  tabloid  thinking,  development. 

and  projection,  blames  a  whole  group  Another  examination  of  the  bigot 
of  people  for  faults  of  which  they  are  will  serve  to  expand  somewhat  this 
partially  or  wholly  innocent.”  This  picture:  Dr.  Else  Frenkel-Brunswik 
definition  certainly  implies  that  it  is  and  Dr.  R.  Nevitt  Sanford^  studied 
the  person  who  is  pushed  around  by  intensively  two  groups  of  people,  one 
his  own  fears  and  frustrations  who  group  that  was  very  “high”  on  a  scale 
must  push  other  p(‘ople  around.  Dr.  measuring  one  aspect  of  prejudice. 
Allport  goes  on  to  characterize  the  anti-Semitism,  and  one  group  that  was 
bigot  further;  “Unable  to  feel  its  way  ‘‘low”  on  the  same  scale.  They  found 
accurately  into  the  other  fellow’s  na-  distinct  personality  differences  be- 
ture,  [the  bigot]  regards  him  as  a  tween  these  two  extreme  groups.  For 
strange  creature  capable  of  sinister  example,  the  persons  who  expressed 
motives  and  deeds.  Ihe  bigot  loses  “high”  anti-Semitism  were  character- 
perspective  because  he  does  not  correct  by  two  chief  traits.  First,  they 

his  misinterpretation  as  it  grows  .  .  .  exhibited  a  conservative  attitude;  al- 
The  bigot’s  mind  never  doubts  its  though  they  had  not  developed  an  or- 
own  interpretation  in  the  area  of  its  ganized  social-political  outlook,  they 
prejudices.”  tended  automatically  to  support  the 

In  addition,  the  bigot  seems  to  de-  status  quo.  “In  some  instances  this 
velop  out  of  those  people  who  view  the  conservatism  seems  to  be  not  a  true 
world  about  them  as  a  hostile  and  un-  conservatism  but  rather  a  pattern  that 
friendly  place  that  must  be  conquered,  is  interwoven  with  tendencies  toward 
Life  is  not  to  him  a  place  where  eo-  change  and  even  violence.”  Second, 
operation  and  pleasing  social  relations  they  showtnl  a  tendency  to  be  “ethno- 
dominate,  but  a  place  composed  of  an-  centric,”  that  is,  to  hold  high  in  es- 
tagonistic  opponents  who  must  l>e  an-  teem  anything  that  applied  to  their 
nihilated.  “Although  he  may  be  own  ethnic  or  social  group,  to  keep  it 
sprinkled  with  verbal  pieties  in  church  narrow,  unmixed  and  pure,  and  to  re- 
and  school,  he  never  really  learns  ject  everything  that  was  different.  The 
....  that  the  purpose  of  a  demo-  girls  who  were  most  markedly  anti- 
cratic  society  is  to  aid  the  socially  ac-  Semitic  were  interested  mainly  in  so- 

3  Allport,  Gordon  W.,  “The  Bigot  in  our  Midst.”  COMMONWEAL,  October  6,  1944. 

4  Frenkei-Brunswlk,  E.  and  Sanford,  R.  Nevitt.  “Some  Personality  Factors  in  Anti-Semi- 
Usm,”  THE  JOURNAL  OF  PSYCHOLOGY,  1945,  pp.  20,  271-291. 
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cial  standing  and  in  an  appropriate 
marriage.  While  they  declared  with¬ 
out  exception  that  they  liked  their 
parents,  there  seemed  to  be  much  ambi¬ 
valence  in  their  attitude  toward  them. 
The  “high”  girls,  who  at  the  conscious 
level  expressed  only  admiration  of  and 
devotion  to  their  fathers  and  mothers, 
put  much  emphasis  in  their  fantasies 
on  hatred,  meanness,  jealousy,  and  sus¬ 
picion  when  parental  figures  were  be¬ 
ing  discussed.  There  are  several 
other  traits  apparent  in  the  less  con¬ 
scious  and  less  self-consored  expres¬ 
sions  of  these  girls’  personalities.  For 
example,  there  was  a  relative  lack  of 
warm  human  relationships  felt  and  a 
tendency  to  think  of  all  people  in 
stereotypes  —  good  verstus  evil  people. 
They  also  showed  a  certain  aversion 
to  emotionality,  or  at  least  to  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  certain  basic  personality 
needs;  they  displayed  a  great  amount 
of  what  the  authors  call  “social 
anxiety”;  they  showed  a  conventional 
type  of  conscience,  one  that  is  strict 
but  not  internalized  or  integrated  with 
the  rest  of  the  personality.  All 
through  the  questionnaire  the  “high” 
girls  showed  strict  conformity  to  a 
superficial  morality;  anything  that  de¬ 
viated  from  their  pattern  they  tended 
to  think  of  not  only  as  ditfereut  but 
also  as  inferior,  low,  and  immoral. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  “low”  anti- 
Semites  (low  on  the  questionnaire  and 
thus  having  few  or  no  prejudices 
against  Jews)  were  less  socially  con¬ 
scious  and  were  able  to  appraise  their 
parents  critically  and  realistically.  In 
the  personality  tests  these  girls  did  not 
show  the  aggression  and  feelings  of 
hatred  the  “highs”  did;  were  more 
able  to  express  their  own  basic  im¬ 


pulses  ;  did  not  view  human  relations 
in  patterns  of  dominance  and  submis¬ 
sion  as  did  the  “highs.”  The  conclu¬ 
sion  of  Dr.  Frenkel-Brunswik  and 
Dr.  Sanford  is  essentially  the  same  as 
Allport’s:  that  prejudice  may  be  seen 
as  an  expression  of  a  particular  state 
of  psychological  orientation,  a  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  personality  of  the  one 
who  maintains  the  prejudice,  and  as  a 
pattern  that  is  learned  by  the  individ¬ 
ual  and  that  develops  in  the  person  as 
a  result  of  his  life  experience  and  of 
his  psychological  securities  and  inse¬ 
curities. 

We  do  not  learn  these  prejudices  in 
a  vacuum.  We  learn  them  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  the  attitudes  and  values  of  the 
social  group  that  holds  our  loyalty.® 
Already  present  in  the  individuals 
who  compose  this  social  group  is  a 
closely  knit  pattern  of  prejudices 
which  might  be  thought  of  as  protect¬ 
ing  the  group  from  realizing  its  own 
insecurities  in  the  same  manner  that 
personal  prejudices  protect  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  enable  him  to  feel  he  is 
better  than  someone  else.  This  group- 
pattern  of  prejudice  manifests  itself 
in  multifarious  ways  —  in  the  habits 
and  values,  explicit  or  merely  implied, 
of  the  group’s  clubs  and  organizations, 
ill  its  preferences  in  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing  property  and  goods,  in  its  schools, 
and  ill  its  accumulated  “common 
knowledge”  transmitted  to  the  child  at 
home. 

Social  habits  and  group  values  pro¬ 
vide  the  matrix  and  the  ways  of  learn¬ 
ing  prejudice;  economic  scarcity  or 
lack  of  job  opportunity  provide  the 
stimulus  for  the  expression  of  preju¬ 
dice;  but  prejudice  itself  lies  in  the 
personalty  of  the  individual,  re-en- 


5  See  Warner,  W.  Lloyd,  and  Srole,  Leo,  THE  SOCIAL  SYSTEMS  OF  AMERICAN  ETHNIC 
GROUPS.  Yale  University  Press,  1945,  for  an  Illustration  of  the  Interwoven  patterns  of  atti¬ 
tudes. 


forced  by  the  group  pattern.  From  Second,  prejudice  is  closely  asso- 
this  springs  the  blind  drive  to  elevate  dated  with  personalities  that  are  in- 
one’s  self  by  denouncing  another,  flexible;  that  gain  a  sense  of  personal 

It  is  not  our  problem  here  to  discuss  worth  only  by  degrading  someone  else ; 
methods  of  attacking  prejudice.  It  and  that  have  no  other  normal  channel 
does,  however,  throw  additional  light  for  the  release  of  their  frustrations, 
on  the  general  approach  to  the  problem  Prejudice  is  an  expression  and  a 
if  we  look  upon  it  as  something  exist-  symptom  of  this  state  of  mind, 
ing  in  human  personality  rather  than  Third,  prejudice  is  learned.  It  is 
as  an  abstract  social  presence.  Any  learned  in  patterns  that  are  prevalent 
endeavors,  from  relaxed  child  training,  in  other  individuals  who  compose  the 
aimed  at  greater  flexibility  of  person-  person’s  cultural  group, 
ality,  to  social  maneuvers,  aimed  at  an  Fourth,  ultimately  prejudice  is  a 
economy  of  abundance,  are  relevant,  problem  of  human  relations.  Its  ap- 
Any  reorganization  of  social  groups  pearance  depends  upon  human  rela- 
that  will  lessen  the  need  for  inter-  tions  that  unduly  press  upon  some  in¬ 
group  anxiety  and  hostility  will  les-  dividuals  and  distort  their  ability  to 
sen  the  need  for  the  individual  to  pro-  achieve  a  psychological  maturity.  Its 
tect  himself  and,  at  the  same  time,  will  disappearance  will  depend  upon  hu- 
increase  his  sympathy  w’ith  others.  man  relations  that  allow  a  maximum 
In  summary  let  us  restate  the  main  of  expression  of  basic  human  needs  for 
points  of  this  psychology  of  prejudice:  everybody.  The  struggle  against 
First,  prejudice  is  a  reality,  not  a  prejudice  is  part  of  the  struggle  for 
social  abstraction.  It  exists  in  us.  It  an  enlightened  world,  free  from  fear 
is  not  an  external  object,  but  a  feeling  and  want.  In  such  a  world  there 
that  is  part  of  us.  would  be  no  need  for  prejudice. 
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Todays  Concept  0/ Culture 

By  ETHEL  ALPENFELS 
Specialist  in  Anthropology 
Bureau  for  Intercxdturat  Education 


The  concept  of  ‘‘culture”  with 
which  the  anthropologist  deals  is 
quite  different  today  from  what 
it  was  a  few  years  ago,  and  this  change 
is  now  reflected  in  the  techniques  of 
teaching  culture  in  the  classroom. 
Formerly,  cultural  differences  were 
collected  with  the  same  fervor  neces¬ 
sary  in  stamp  collecting:  the  quain¬ 
ter  the  customs  the  greater  the  prestige 
of  the  man  who  discovered  them.  In 
turn,  the  students  learned  the  differ¬ 
ences  to  be  found  among  the  peoples 
of  the  world. 

Today  we  know  that  human  beings 
the  world  over  are  more  alike  than 
they  are  different  and  that  to  attempt 
to  single  out  any  part  of  another  cul¬ 
ture  and  to  compare  it  with  our  own 
is  false  science.  Culture,  as  the  total 
way  of  life  of  any  people,  must  be 
taught  by  studying  the  whole  pattern 
of  a  given  society;  by  examining  the 
separate  parts  in  relation  to  the  whole 
and  not  by  tearing  out  segments  — 
marriage  customs,  for  example  —  to 
be  held  up  for  comparison  with  the  be¬ 
liefs  and  practices  of  other  groups. 
Only  after  studying  the  complete 
round  of  life  of  a  single  society  can  we 


begin  to  draw  satisfactory  distinctions 
between  societies.  Immediately  such 
a  procedure  shows  that  the  differences 
between  “primitive”  and  “civilized” 
groups  is  one  of  richness  and  complex¬ 
ity  —  not  of  higher  or  lower.  Only 
by  presenting  “whole  cultures”  can  the 
teacher  give  the  dynamic  quality  to  the 
concept  of  culture  which,  when  applied 
to  our  own  way  of  life,  is  seen  to  be 
the  simple  fact  that  different  cultures 
prescribe  different  ways  of  doing  the 
same  thing. 

At  this  time  in  our  history  no  other  ‘ 
concept  is  more  im])ortant  for  us  all 
to  understand  than  that  “culture  has 
none  of  the  overtones  of  evaluation” 
which  we  in  this  country  have  attached 
to  it.  Cultures  do  differ.  Teachers 
can  utilize  that  fact  and,  at  the  same 
time,  through  presenting  whole  cul¬ 
tures  discuss  the  many  different  em¬ 
phases  which  groups  develop,  or  neg¬ 
lect.  In  this  way,  we  can  begin  to 
isolate  certain  emphases  in  our  own 
culture  —  such  as  the  belief  in  a 
“superior  race”  —  which  can  then  be 
subjected  to  examination  and  correc¬ 
tion. 


“Modern  existence  has  thrown  many  civilizations  into  close  con¬ 
tact,  and  at  the  moment  the  overwhelming  response  to  this  situation 
is  nationalism  and  racial  snobbery.  There  has  never  been  a  time  when 
civilization  stood  more  in  need  of  individuals  who  are  genuinely  cul¬ 
ture-conscious,  who  can  see  objectively  the  socially  conditioned  be¬ 
havior  of  other  peoples  without  fear  and  recrimination.” 

Ruth  Benedict  in  Patterns  of  Culture 
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Teaching  the  Concept  0/ Culture 

By  MARIAN  EDMAX 
Director  of  Field  Services 
Bureau  for  Intercvltural  Education 


Distressing  reports  have  re 

cently  appeared  in  our  newspa¬ 
pers  about  conflict  between 
American  soldiers  stationed  in  for¬ 
eign  lands  and  the  civilian  population 
of  those  lands  because  many  of  our  sol¬ 
diers  are  utterly  intolerant  of  the  way 
those  people  live  and  do  not  hesitate 
to  point  out,  wdth  considerable  arro¬ 
gance,  the  superiority  of  the  American 
way  of  doing  things  and  the  inferior¬ 
ity  of  other  peoples’  customs.  This 
kind  of  attitude  shows  the  great  need 
for  developing  early  in  our  schools  true 
understanding  of  the  meaning  of  cul¬ 
ture  and  of  its  functioning  in  the  lives 
of  people. 

At  a  very  early  age,  children  be¬ 
come  vaguely  conscious  that  the  Avay 
of  life,  or  culture,  of  groups  within 
their  own  communities  varies.  It  is 
thert'fore  comparatively  easy  for  any 
teacher  to  crystallize  the  concept  of 
cultural  differences  by  a  simple  dis¬ 
cussion  such  as  what  her  children  have 
bt'en  doing  during  the  Christmas  holi¬ 
day  periotl,  particularly  if  her  elass 
rejin'sents  any  heterogeneity  of  socio¬ 
economic  grouping,  nationality  back¬ 
ground,  religion,  or  race.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  a  child  of  Finnish  background 
tells  of  visiting  his  grandparents  in  the 
country  and  enjoying  the  steam  bath 
house;  another  child  tells  of  calling  on 
an  old  lady  who  can  “hardly  talk  Eng¬ 
lish,  but  I  can  understand  some  of  her 
German  words.”  Some  children  tell 
of  hanging  their  stockings  for  their 


gifts,  others  of  exchanging  packages 
under  the  Christmas  tree  and  so  on, 
ad  infimtum. 

When  the  concept  of  differences  has 
be(*n  established,  reasons  for  differ¬ 
ences  can  be  discussed.  Such  a  simple 
fact  as  differences  in  diets  among  vari¬ 
ous  peoples  might  be  explored  in  tenns 
of  the  products  available  to  the  peo¬ 
ples  w’here  these  habits  w’ere  de¬ 
veloped.  Underlying  all  search  for 
causes  of  differences  should  be  the  con¬ 
cept  that  all  culture  is  developed  in 
response  to  urgency  for  satisfying  the 
basic  needs  of  human  beings  every¬ 
where. 

The  third  concept  children  must  be 
led  to  understand  is  that,  w'hile  each 
group  b(dieves  its  way  of  life  is  su¬ 
perior  to  the  w’ay  set  up  by  another 
grou[),  nevertheless  mutual  respect  and 
understanding  can  l>e  built  up  among 
groups  with  varying  practices.  Chil¬ 
dren  can  see  this  point  clearly  by  al¬ 
lowing  the  proponents  of  receiving 
gifts  under  a  tree  on  Christmas  eve 
to  state  their  position  in  opposition 
to  those  who  prefer  to  have  their  gifts 
in  their  stockings  on  Christmas  morn¬ 
ing.  After  both  joints  of  view  have 
Ikumi  presented,  the  teacher  should  lead 
the  children  to  the  conclusion  that 
neither  way  is  in  itself  the  right  way, 
nor  the  wrong  way,  but  that  for  one 
group,  one  way  is  a  more  satisfying 
way;  for  the  other  group,  a  different 
way  seems  more  satisfying.  This 
concept  can  be  applied  to  much  more 
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complex  culture  patterns  than  the  one 
illustrated,  but  simple  situations 
should  be  used  until  the  basic  idea  is 
well  established. 

The  fourth  concept  is  that  of  cul¬ 
ture  change.  The  prevailing  way  of 
life  in  our  own  country  has  altered  so 
rapidly  and  so  dramatically  that  this 
point  is  easy  to  grasp.  The  end  pa¬ 
pers  in  Virginia  Burton’s  THE  LIT¬ 
TLE  HOUSE  show  the  evolution  of 
the  neighborhood  and  the  change  in 
the  styles  of  the  vehicles  and  the  dress 
of  the  ptH)pl€  of  each  period  during  the 
time  iK'tvveen  the  building  of  the  little 
house  on  a  quiet  street  and  the  day 
when  it  l)ecame  a  forgotten  structure 
among  huge  skyscrapers.  Such  illus¬ 
trations  present  a  good  point  of  de¬ 
parture  for  the  discussion  of  culture 
change. 

While  emphasizing  the  changes 
which  have  occurred  in  our  own  domi¬ 
nant  culture  pattern,  the  teacher 
should  make  children  aware  that  in 
the  midst  of  change,  groups  are  often 
unwilling  to  give  up  certain  aspects  of 
their  culture.  A  simple  illustration 
is  the  fireplace;  more  complex  illus¬ 
trations  which  can  be  used  with  older 
children  may  embrace  concepts  involv¬ 
ing  value  judgments  on  such  matters 


as  religion,  family  organization,  or 
moral  codes. 

The  final  concept  which  children 
must  understand  in  our  modern  inter- 
cultural  world  is  that  modem  civiliza¬ 
tion,  or  the  prevailing  cultural  pattern 
of  our  country  as  we  know  it,  is  a 
conglomerate  borrowing  from  many 
cultures.  Just  a  cursory  examination 
into  the  development  of  the  textbooks 
which  the  children  have  in  their  hands 
will  illustrate  this  point.  Such  ques¬ 
tions  as:  who  invented  paper?  who 
developed  the  art  of  printing?  where 
were  pictures  first  drawn  ?  and  many 
other  similar  questions  demonstrate 
that  w’e  are  debtors  to  innumerable 
culture  groiij)s  through  countless  ages. 

Such  concepts  should  enable  chil¬ 
dren  to  grow  up  without  the  cultural 
snobbery  which  has  made  many  a 
young  man  w’caring  the  uniform  of 
our  country  anathema  to  the  people 
of  countries  which  may  bo  less  gadget- 
minded  than  our  America  but  which 
nevertheless  have  developed  a  way  of 
life  which  is  the  Good  Life  for  them. 
The  understanding  that  different  cul¬ 
tures  have  the  right-to-be,  without  con¬ 
demnation  or  hostile  judgment  on  our 
part,  is  indispensable  in  the  modem 
world. 


To  Save  Explaining . 

EDITOR’S  NOTE:  one  day  last  spring  there  came  Into  the  offlce  of  the  General  Extension 
Division  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  a  letter  from  a  Correspondence  Course  student.  It  was 
dated  May  15.  1945.  It  carried  a  San  Francisco  APO  address.  It  had  been  written  on  a  "strip 
of  coral,  three  hundred  yards  wide.”  Part  of  that  letter  is  reproduced  here. 


I  AM  only  writing  you  this  because 
it  will  save  a  lot  of  explaining  on 
the  part  of  some  friends  of  yours 
wdio  have  been  out  this  way  a  long 
time.  Our  values  change,  we  stop 
thinking  in  terms  of  how  good  we  are 
as  an  individual,  but  think  rather  of 
our  relationship  to  our  friends.  I  am 
not  talking  about  that  old  parade 
ground  stuff,  or  a  snappy  uniform,  or 
pride  of  outfit ;  I  am  talking  about  the 
man  who  sleeps  next  to  me,  the  one 
with  whom  I  spend  my  evenings,  the 
Afexican  kid  who  is  a  swimming  com¬ 
panion,  the  little  southerner  with  a 
swell  collection  of  shells,  some  Polaeks 
with  talk  of  the  old  country,  and  how 
all  these  men  are  my  life  and  death 
and  future.  You  stop  hurting  people 
when  that  happens,  you  think  twice 
before  you  kick  a  man  in  the  face  so 
you  can  get  ahead  and  lastly,  you  find 
yourself  thinking  of  the  group  because 
their  welfare  is  your  welfare. 

We  have  a  Negro  battery  in  our  bat¬ 
talion  now,  and  w’hat  I  am  talking 
about  applies  to  them  just  as  well  as 
the  haole  (white)  Ixiys  in  our  unit. 
Rememlier  what  I  am  writing  is  not 
the  result  of  intellectual  conclusions 
gathereil  from  study  in  a  classroom, 
but  rather  is  the  product  of  social  pres¬ 
sure.  It  w’as  a  couple  of  months  ago 
when  this  Negro  battery  was  attached 
to  this  headquarters,  and  all  the  preju¬ 
dices  I  had  been  taught  concerning 
them  came  rushing  to  my  mind  with 
the  usual  collection  of  fears.  In  the 
realm  of  theory  I  w’as  an  unprejudiced 


person,  but  down  in  my  heart  I  knew 
that  I  wasn’t.  Well,  if  you  have  been 
around,  you  know  that  nothing  hap¬ 
pened  when  these  troops  arrived. 
There  was  no  conflict,  no  one  refused 
to  accept  anyone,  there  was  no  trouble. 
In  line  of  duty  we  came  to  know  cer¬ 
tain  individuals  of  the  colored  unit, 
and  to  our  surprise,  we  found  them  to 
be  human  beings.  That  means  in  case 
words  have  a  different  meaning  for 
you,  that  these  men  w’ere  strictly 
equals  in  all  activities.  Science  has 
shown  that  to  be  correct,  but  most  of 
us  are  from  Alissouri  in  such  matters. 

After  we  had  made  friends  with  a 
few  of  these  men,  we  began  to  see 
activities  within  the  Army  and  in 
town  in  a  different  light.  One  morn¬ 
ing  while  at  the  USO  Army  and  Navy 
YAICA  for  the  Sunday  morning 

forum,  we  asked  Air.  - ,  of  the 

USO,  why  so  very  few  Negroes  used 
the  Club.  His  answer  took  me  out  of 
another  one  of  my  niiive  worlds. 

The  peoples  of  the  Hawaiian  Isr 
lands  do  not  have  any  racial  preju- 
duces,  socially,  though  they  do  have 
some  economically.  The  Negro  troops 
who  first  came  to  the  islands  were  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  at  the  social  affairs  of  the 
USO  the  Negro  enjoyed  himself  with¬ 
out  discrimination.  Dances  were  open 
to  all  service  men  and  there  was  no 
trouble  until  the  prejudiced  from  the 
mainland  arrived.  Those  w’ho  had  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  private  homes  of  the  islands 
(if  you  don’t  know  who  these  were.  I’ll 
whisper  it  in  your  ear  some  day)  be- 
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gan  teaching  the  local  people  that 
black  men  were  subhumans.  Some 
accepted  these  prejudices  and  girls  be¬ 
gan  refusing  to  dance  or  mix  with  col¬ 
ored  troops  at  social  affairs.  The  point 
should  be  made  so  you  will  understand 
how  very  stupid  their  acceptance  of 
this  prejudice  was:  many  of  the  newly 
indoctrinated  people  were  Oriental, 
Pacific  islanders  ....  The  question : 
where  do  you  draw  the  color  line  ?  In 
accepting  mainland  prejudices  these 
people  were  fostering  the  eventual 
color  distinction  against  themselves. 

The  USO  tried  to  solve  this  prob¬ 
lem  ;  but,  first,  understand  that  it  had 
become  a  problem  because  the  USO 
had  catered  to  the  prejudiced  few.  Ac- 
ce])ting  the  problem,  they  then  started 
to  solve  it  by  first  allowing  no  Negroes 
at  (lances,  then  having  one  dance  a 
week  for  Negroes,  and,  lastly,  allow¬ 
ing  only  Negroes  with  dates  at  certain 
dances.  It  reflected  their  true  attitude 
toward  the  Negroes,  namely,  you  are 
not  wanted.  Nothing  was  solved  — 
the  Negroes  refused  to  use  the  clubs 
because  of  the  limited  use  of  facilities, 
and  that  is  the  way  things  stood  until 
several  weeks  ago. 

The  only  solution  to  this  problem  is 
to  refuse  to  tolerate  prejudice.  Don’t 
you  pop  off  with  a  “it  won’t  work,” 
because  it  will.  When  we  hit  this  is¬ 
land,  we  were  as  prejudiced  against 
the  Japanese  as  people  can  be.  They 
had  just  hit  Pearl  Harbor  and  we  had 
no  love  for  them.  On  Oahu  we  met 
Japanese,  Filipino,  Hawaiians,  and 
Chinese.  Personally,  I  had  nothing 
against  them,  but  because  I  did  not 
understand  them  fully,  I  did  not  accept 
them  completely.  My  case  was  and  is 
duplicated  by  thousands  of  men  who 
are  on  this  “rock,”  (apologies  to  island 
readers). 


The  Orientals  on  this  island  are  the 
population ;  you  either  accept  them  or 
you  stay  home  in  camp  and  bury  your 
head.  My  racial  education  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  came  one  day  when  I  took  a  ride 

around  the  island  with - and 

some  girl  friends  of  his.  We  rode 
over  the  Pali,  down  through  Wai- 
manalo,  and  back  to  Honolulu  via 
Diamond  Head.  By  the  time  I 
reached  Honolulu,  all  my  latent 
prejudices  had  been  erased.  The 
same  type  of  personal  experience  has 
applied  to  Filipino,  Japanese,  Hawai¬ 
ian,  and  Negro,  and  has  removed  the 
distance  between  these  people  and  me. 

Tolerate  a  prejudice  and  it  grows, 
but  put  a  little  pressure  on  the  preju¬ 
dice  and  it  must  go  away.  I  am  de¬ 
fining  the  word  “prejudice”  as  a  pre¬ 
judgment  —  an  opinion  formed  with¬ 
out  examining  the  evidence.  Well, 
the  USO  has  a  problem,  but  they  ha/e 
done  something  about  it.  They  have 
opened  a  new  club,  the  Rainbow  USO, 
and  it  is  completely  cosmopolitan. 
This  new  club  is  well  located,  has  good 
leadership  and  has  a  program  which 
will  attract  an  excellent  group.  Mr. 

- and  Mr. - ,  both  Negroes,  are 

the  directors  with  two  haole  women  as 

their  assistants. - ,  of  our 

new  battery,  and  I  spent  a  Saturday 
morning  finding  out  about  this  new 
Club,  talked  with  the  directors,  and 
came  away  very  much  sold  on  its 
policies  .... 

Don’t  ever  think  of  Pacific  island 
natives  in  terms  of  your  concept  of  the 
word  “primitive.”  Yes,  their  culture 
is  limited  to  coral,  coconuts,  and  fish ; 
they  have  not  been  able  to  build  a 
steel  civilization  with  these  tools.  They 
have  employed,  however,  what  they 
did  have  and  developed  an  extraord¬ 
inary  culture  around  navigation,  fish- 
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ing  and  island  lore.  Remember  wfaat 
1  said  about  prejudice,  it  can’t  stand 
facts.  I  guess  there  are  more  racial 
mixtures  in  the  Makin  atoll  than  any 
community  in  America  of  the  same 
population.  One  boy  on  Butaritari 


sp<^e  four  languages,  well.  One  man 
shocked  a  group  of  us  one  day  with  his 
skill  at  English,  navigation  and  radio. 
Yes,  even  a  strip  of  coral,  three  hun¬ 
dred  yards  wide,  is  rich  with  human 
experience  .... 
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Inter-group  Education 

m  Liberal  Arts  Colleges' 


By  LEO  SHAPIRO 

Director  of  Department  of  Inter-cultural  Relations 
AniirDef amotion  League  of  B*nai  Rrith 


DO  four-year  liberal  arts  colleges, 
by  and  large,  have  a  place  in  their 
curriculum  for  courses  which  try 
to  develop  inter-group  understanding? 
How  significant  is  the  place  given  to 
such  courses  ?  What  are  the  various 
types  of  courses  which  may  be  found  ? 
In  what  ways  do  they  try  to  deal  with 
intercultural  relations  of  one  kind  or 
another  ? 

These  are  questions  which  are  troub¬ 
ling  a  number  of  men  and  women  to¬ 
day  who  are  interested  in  the  growth 
and  promotion  of  inter-group  under¬ 
standing.  They  are  the  questions,  also, 
which  this  essay  will  attempt  to  an¬ 
swer.  It  must  be  admitted  at  the  out¬ 
set,  however,  that  any  answers  set 
down  here  are  valid  only  within  the 
very  definite  limits  of  the  colleges 
studied  (four-year  liberal  arts  col¬ 
leges),  and  the  method  utilized  (con¬ 
sulting  catalogues  and  bulletins). 
More  extensive  study  will,  I  believe, 
confirm  the  generalizations  made  here ; 
for  the  present,  this  essay  will  indicate 


the  broad  outlines  of  the  courses  in 
intercultural  relations  which  are  given 
in  the  colleges. 

Let  me  say  first  that  it  is  gratifying 
to  note  the  number  of  colleges  which 
are  giving  courses  in  the  field.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  not  one  college  —  of 
the  fairly  complete  sample  of  four- 
year  liberal  arts  colleges  studied  — 
was  without  a  course  which  touched 
on  the  general  field.  The  courses  are 
iK)t  identical  from  school  to  school; 
but  since  their  basic  similarities  are 
more  important  than  their  differences, 
it  may  be  well  to  consider  them  in  the 
following  groups :  social  sciences  (so¬ 
ciology,  anthropology,  psycholc^y,  edu¬ 
cation,  economics,  history,  political 
science);  philosophy  and  religion; 
English;  fine  arts  (art,  music,  dance). 

As  might  be  expected,  the  largest 
group  by  far  is  that  of  the  social 
sciences.  It  happens  that  in  this  sam¬ 
ple  the  largest  cluster  in  the  group  is 
composed  of  the  courses  in  sociology 
and  anthropology'. 


1  I  wish  to  acknowledge  mjr  indebtedness  to  Mrs.  Clsire  Schuman.  my  research  assistant, 
without  whose  conscientious  cooperation  this  survey  would  have  been  IndeHnltely  delayed. 
Other  surveys  in  this  general  area  are  in  varying  stages  of  development,  and  will  be  released 
from  time  to  time. 
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First,  there  is  the  introductory 
course  in  sociology  —  variously  called, 
very  often  after  the  title  of  the  text¬ 
book  used  for  the  course :  thus.  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Sociology,  An  Introduction 
to  Sociology,  Introductory  Sociology. 
It  is  standard  fare.  The  description 
of  the  course  given  at  Grinnell  College 
is  typical:  “Survey  of  general  socio¬ 
logy.  Consideration  of  the  history  of 
man  and  his  culture,  his  social  groups, 
institutions,  social  control  and  prog^ 
ress.”  Antioch  College  studies  the 
“biological,  psychological,  and  cul¬ 
tural  factors  basic  to  social  change  and 
social  organizations.”  Similar  courses 
are  given  at  Hamline,  Lawrence 
(which  stresses  the  “process  of  human 
interaction”),  Ripon,  St.  Ambrose, 
Wooster,  Washington  and  Lee,  Wheat¬ 
on.  Carlton  College  explicity  includes 
the  study  of  race  relations  in  its  course 
in  principles.  St.  Thomas  College 
adds  an  additional  factor  by  concern¬ 
ing  itself  with  the  “relationship  be¬ 
tween  culture  and  race.”  Reed  col¬ 
lege  does  a  similar  thing  in  its  com¬ 
bination  Introduction  to  Sociology  and 
Anthropology,  JLS- does  Dartmouth  in 
its  course  on  The  Culture  of  Mankind : 
An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  So¬ 
ciology.  Goucher  College  has  an  in¬ 
dividualistic  focus  in  trying  to  “help 
the  student  attain  a  better  insight  into 
satisfactory’  relations  with  individuals 
and  with  groups.” 

Next  is  the  course  in  social  problems 
—  as  given  at  Lawrence,  an  “analysis 
of  social  conditions  forming  problems 
in  our  culture.”  Sometimes  the  prob¬ 
lems  courses  do  not  explicitly  include 
race  or  minority  problems,  as  at  Carle- 
ton  College,  in  order  that  they  can  be 
examined  more  adequately  in  another 
course.  Most  of  the  schools  considered 
here  include  the  study  of  race:  at 


Grinnell,  under  Social  Problems;  at 
Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  under 
Contemporary  Society.  Other  schools 
study  race  in  terms  of  Contemporary 
American  Institutions,  Our  American 
Social  Heritage,  Natiimal  Patterns  of 
Culture,  Ccmflicts  in  Modem  Civiliza¬ 
tion  (all  Dartmouth),  Social  Patho¬ 
logy  (Ripon,  Antioch),  Population 
Problems  (Wooster  College  addresses 
the  attention  of  its  students  to  “the 
differential  fecundity  of  races  and 
classes”). 

An  important  sub-group  of  courses 
in  sociology  are  those  dealing  exclu¬ 
sively  with  race  problems.  The  course 
in  Race  Relations  at  Beloit  studies 
“racial  traits,  the  basis  of  race  conflict, 
race  superiority  and  inferiority,  fac¬ 
tors  determining  racial  achievements” 
and  so  on.  Similar  courses  are  given 
at  Berea,  Bowdoin,  Dartmouth,  Gouch¬ 
er  (“ethnocentrism  in  contemporary 
society”),  Knox,  Sweet  Briar.  Bay¬ 
lor  University  studies  the  question 
under  Social  Anthropology  and 
American  Race  Problems,  dealing 
with  the  “social  organization  of  groups 
of  contemporary  primitive  people.  The 
social  development  of  the  negro  [stc] 
is  analyzed  as  a  special  cultural 
study.”  Antioch  has  a  tutorial  course 
on  Negro  History  which  considers, 
among  other  things,  the  contributions 
of  the  Negro.  Augustana  College  has 
quite  a  different  treatment  of  Racial 
and  National  Groups  in  America 
which  gives  a  survey  of  “the  distinc¬ 
tive  cultural  characteristics,  problems, 
and  achievements  of  various  racial  and 
national  elements  in  our  population. 
The  course  provides  a  scientific  study 
of  the  criteria  of  race  and  racial  in¬ 
telligence  and  race  prejudice,  and 
gives  special  attention  to  the  present 
situation  of  the  Negro  in  America.” 
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The  courges  in  anthropology  are,  of 
course,  most  relevant  here.  The  first 
course  (and  often  the  entire  depart¬ 
ment)  is  subsumed  under  sociology,  as 
at  Albion,  Augustana,  Dartmouth, 
Ripon,  Berea,  Kalamazoo.  Trinity 
College  (Hartford)  gives  a  course  in 
anthropology  through  the  Department 
of  Psychology.  At  Ripon  the  first 
course  deals  with  the  “origin  and  an¬ 
tiquity  of  man,  the  races  of  mankind 
.  .  .  Non-material  culture  of  primi¬ 
tive  man.”  At  Dartmouth,  General 
Anthropology  is  concerned  with  the 
“origin  and  early  development  of  ma¬ 
terial  culture,”  and  with  “race  and 
race  criteria.”  In  addition  to  the  first 
course  in  General  Anthropology, 
courses  are  given  in  Physical  Anthro¬ 
pology  (Beloit,  Wheaton),  Cultural 
Anthropology  and  Ethnol(^  (Wheat¬ 
on,  Augustana,  Berea,  Carlton). 

Courses  in  social  psychology  attack 
the  question  from  different  points. 
One  studies  the  “personality  and  the 
social  factors  in  its  development” 
(Wooster) ;  another  deals  with  the  re¬ 
lation  of  social  behavior  and  prejudice 
(Augutana,  Sweet  Briar).  Carleton 
College  examines  the  relation  of  race 
prejudice  and  human  maladjustments; 
and  Antioch  devotes  a  large  part  of  its 
course  to  the  investigation  of  “char¬ 
acteristics  of  various  racial  and  nation¬ 
al  groups.” 

Other  subjects  incidentally,  but  ex¬ 
plicitly,  impinge  on  this  field.  The 
course  in  Urban  Sociology  at  Berea 
concerns  itself  with  “racial,  cultural, 
and  economic  groupings  of  popula¬ 
tion,”  as  does  similarly  the  course  in 
Dartmouth  on  The  Modern  City  and 
Its  Problems.  Similar  treatments  are 
to  be  found  in  many  courses  which  at¬ 
tempt  to  integrate  sociological  data  into 
other  fields;  thus  such  courses  in  edu¬ 


cational  sociology  as  the  one  on  School 
and  Society  (Dartmouth).  The  course 
offered  at  Hamline  on  the  Social  Foun¬ 
dations  of  Education  takes  up  such 
highly  important  and  highly  relevant 
problems  as  “coordinating  community 
agencies;  pressure  groups;  teaching 
controversial  issues;  adult  education; 
and  teacher-community  relationships.” 

So  much  for  the  cluster  of  courses  in 
sociology,  anthropology,  and  related 
fields.  As  was  said  at  the  outset,  this 
is  the  largest  single  cluster  in  the  so¬ 
cial  science  field  —  and  in  this  investi¬ 
gation,  for  that  matter.  The  next  sub¬ 
group  of  courses  in  the  social  sciences 
to  be  considered  are  the  courses  in  his¬ 
tory. 

The  courses  in  history  tend  to  fol¬ 
low  a  pattern  in  much  the  same  way  as 
do  those  in  sociology  and  anthropology. 
There  are  the  “foundations”  courses, 
e.  g.,  Foundations  of  Western  Civiliza¬ 
tion,  or  Early  Man  and  His  Civiliza¬ 
tion  (“Controversies  regarding  racial 
differences  and  their  importance  in 
history  of  culture  are  discussed” — 
Antioch),  or  The  European  Back¬ 
ground  of  American  People  (“a  study 
of  the  waves  of  immigration  and  the 
countries  of  their  origin” — Augus¬ 
tana).  There  are  the  courses  which 
introduce  the  racial  factors  in  United 
States  history,  as  at  Wooster  or  the 
course  at  Goucher  on  The  South  Since 
The  Civil  War  (“the  continuing  prob¬ 
lems  of  tenancy  and  of  the  Negro”). 
And  there  are  the  “regional”  courses, 
the  most  persistent  being  Latin  Ameri¬ 
ca  (Wooster,  Wheaton,  Hamline,  St. 
Ambrose,  Grinnell,  Baylor),  Russia 
(Rockford,  Reed,  Knox,  Dartmouth, 
Bowdoin,  Berea),  the  Far  East 
(Wooster,  St.  Thomas,  Kalamazoo), 
with  some  schools  offering  a  special 
and  occasional  course  on  China  (Woos- 
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ter),  Japan  (Wooster),  and  India 
(Knox).  Special  mention  may  be 
made  of  the  two  courses  offered  at 
Wooster  College  on  Post-War  Recon¬ 
struction,  described  as  a  “study  of 
past  experiments  in  international  co¬ 
operation  and  major  problems  of  re¬ 
construction  by  the  post-war  world.” 

The  courses  in  philosophy  and  re¬ 
ligion  tend  to  touch  on  the  interfaith 
aspects  of  intergroup  relations.  Typi¬ 
cal  of  this  type  are  the  courses  on  Re¬ 
ligion  in  Modem  Life  (Beloit),  The 
Religions  of  the  United  States 
(Knox),  Religion  in  Twentieth-Cen¬ 
tury  America  (Goucher) ;  the  last 
gives  a  “survey  of  three  major  ap¬ 
proaches  to  religion  in  the  United 
States :  Protestantism,  Catholicism, 
Judaism;  the  distinctive  emphases  of 
each  group.”  Then  there  are  the  units 
in  applied  Christianity;  Albion’s 
Christianity  and  Modern  Life  is  “con¬ 
cerned  with  the  application  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  to  modem  individual  and  so¬ 
cial  problems,  such  as  religious  experi¬ 
ence,  the  economic  and  social  order, 
family  and  race  relationships,  and  in¬ 
ternational  relations.”  Less  frequent¬ 
ly  a  course  will  devote  itself  entirely 
to  an  explication  of  a  non-Christian 
philosophic  system  as  an  index  to  the 
social  temper  of  its  followers.  Thus 
Knox  College  has  offered  a  course  in 
the  Philosophy  Department  on  Indian 
Thought  which  is  a  study  of  the  “re¬ 
ligious,  social,  political,  and  scientific 
thought  of  India  and  a  comparison 
with  contemporary  Western  ideas.” 

Closely  related  to  the  history  cluster 
are  the  courses  in  English  and  Biog¬ 
raphy.  In  some  schools  —  Wheaton, 
Carleton,  Dartmouth  —  Biography  is 
a  separate  department;  at  others,  like 
Ripon  and  Washington  and  Lee,  it  is 
part  of  the  English  department.  Carle- 
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ton  offers  courses  in  Representative 
Americans  (which  ought  perhaps  to 
add  some  non-Anglo-Saxon  figures 
from  Louis  Adamic’s  A  Nation  of  Nor 
tions),  Representative  Men  of  An¬ 
tiquity  (Confucius,  Buddha,  Jere¬ 
miah,  Paul)  Representative  Personal¬ 
ities  of  the  Middle  Ages  (Aquinas, 
Dante,  Mahomet),  Representative 
Modern  Europeans  (Mazzini,  Marx, 
Cavour).  Dartmouth  has  several 
courses,  including  one  on  Representa¬ 
tive  Patriots  (SunYat  Sen,  Lenin, 
Masaryk.)  Then  there  are  the  “re¬ 
gional”  courses,  again  very  much  like 
those  in  history,  such  as  Slavic  Back¬ 
grounds  in  English  and  American  Lit¬ 
erature  (Dartmouth),  An  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  Chinese  Culture  (Hamline). 
And  there  are  the  broad  “social 
trends”  or  “history  of  ideas”  courses. 
Sweet  Briar  offers  a  two-semester 
course  in  Social  Ideas  in  English  Lit¬ 
erature,  stressing  the  rise  of  the  middle 
class  and  the  effects  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution ;  Ripon  has  another  on 
Utopian  Literature  (“the  literate 
hopes  of  man,  ancient  and  modem”). 

The  fine  arts  often  do  a  significant 
piece  of  work  in  inter-group  under¬ 
standing.  MTheaton’s  course  on  Art  in 
the  United  States  attempts  to  relate 
nineteenth  (and  twentieth)  century 
culture  to  the  “fine  arts,  the  commer¬ 
cial  lithographs,  and  book  and  periodi¬ 
cal  illustration.”  The  “regional” 
courses  may  be  found  here,  too ;  Sweet 
Briar’s  on  Art  of  Latin  America, 
Carleton’s  on  Oriental  Art  (“Chinese 
and  Japanese  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture”).  In  music,  there  is  a 
course  in  Music  in  History,  “designed 
as  an  introduction  to  music  literature 
in  relation  to  the  social,  political,  re¬ 
ligious,  and  economic  factors  which 
determined  it”  (Sweet  Briar)  ;  Wheat- 
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on’s  course  in  Hymnology  traces  the 
“rise  and  growth  of  music  in  the  rites 
of  Hebrew,  Catholic,  Anglican,  and 
Protestant  churches.” 

The  conclusions  to  which  one  is  im¬ 
pelled  should  be  fairly  clear  from  the 
data  given  aboye.  First,  there  are  a 
number  of  courses  and  departments 
concerned  with  inter-group  relations  in 
four-year  liberal  arts  colleges.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  although  this  investigation  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  number  of  such 
courses  is  very  considerable,  a  more 
intensive  study  is  needed  to  determine 
the  precise  character  of  the  courses, 


their  similarities  and  differences,  the 
techniques  utilized,  the  theoretical  and 
practical  objectives  aimed  at  and 
achieved,  and  the  like.  Finally,  some 
sort  of  structure  should  be  set  up  set¬ 
ting  forth  this  information,  together 
with  objective  evaluations  and  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  best  procedures 
based  on  the  most  diversified  experi¬ 
ences  and  circumstances.  Facts  are 
sorely  needed  in  this  field ;  and  though 
the  facts  alone  will  not  make  us  free, 
they  should  do  much  to  help  us  gain 
the  insights  and  truths  that  will. 


Quiz  on  Democraq^ 

Prepared  Under  the  Directum  of 
St.  Paul  Council  of  Human  Relations 

On  the  left  hand  side,  check  the  question,  or  questions,  in  each  section  to 
which  you  would  answer  in  the  afiSrmative: 

1.  If  you  had  hired  a  Negro  to  work  in  your  plant,  would  you 

a.  dismiss  him  if  other  workers  protested  ? 

b.  explain  to  the  other  workers  the  democracy  of  working  together  ? 

2.  If  you  lived  in  a  district  where  homes  are  valued  at  $8,000  to  $10,000 

and  you  heard  that  your  neighbor  was  considering  selling  his  house  to 
a  Negro,  would  you 

throw  a  rock  through  his  window  ? 
sell  your  own  house? 

wait  to  judge  the  Negro  family  solely  on  its  merits  or  desirability 
as  neighbors  ? 

circulate  a  petition  asking  the  owner  not  to  sell  to  Negroes  ? 
refuse  to  sign  such  a  petition  ? 

3.  Do  you  believe  in  placing  minority  group  members 

a.  on  fund-raising  committees  only  ? 
on  all  civic  committees  ? 

c.  on  no  committees? 

4.  If  you  were  doing  business  with  a  Jew,  would  you 
take  it  for  granted  that  he  would  cheat  you  if  he  could  ? 
assume  that  the  standards  of  honesty  among  Jewish  business  men 
average  about  the  same  as  among  those  of  any  other  group  ? 
feel  justified  if  you  “put  something  over”  on  the  Jew  ? 


a. 

b. 

yt. 

d. 

n/e. 
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6. 


6. 


7. 


8. 


9. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


If  you  were  on  the  board  of  admissions  for  a  medical  college,  would  you 

•  a.  accept  minority-group  applicants  purely  on  individual  merit  ? 
b.  exclude  them  entirely  I 

accept  them  <hi  a  quota  basis  ? 

If  the  crime  rate  of  any  group  were  above  the  average  of  the  whole  group, 
would  you  be  inclined  to  believe  it  was  because  that  group 

a.  was  lower  in  intelligence) 

b.  was  naturally  inclined  toward  crime  t 

was  generally  forced  to  live  under  bed  environmental  conditions  ? 
If  a  Negro  supervisor  were  put  over  you  in  the  plant,  would  you 
a.  quit  your  job? 

cooperate  as  with  any  other  supervisor ) 

c.  organise  a  protest  among  your  fellow  workers  ? 

Do  you  feel  that  in  World  War  II 

a.  the  Jews  got  us  into  the  war ) 

b.  all  the  Jews  are  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps? 

Jews  are  assigned  to  service  like  anyone  else  ? 

Do  you  believe  that  Japanese- Americans 

a.  have  almost  universally  made  good  when  they  have  been  relocated 
in  various  sections  of  the  country  ? 

*  b.  lower  the  standards  of  living  in  a  community  by  their  presence 

as  workers? 

were  pamp)ered  and  coddled  in  the  Relocation  Camps ? 

d.  have  never  been  convicted  of  an  act  of  espionage  or  sabotage  on 
the  west  coast  ? 

Which  of  these  countries  finds  it  most  difficult  to  accept  artists  belong¬ 
ing  to  minority  groups  and  to  appreciate  their  contributions : 

a.  United  States  ? 

b.  Brazil  ? 

c.  England  ? 

d.  Russia  ? 

Is  it  your  opinion  that  our  treatment  of  minority  groups  is  most  like 
that  of 

a.  Russia  ? 

b.  Nazi  Germany? 

c.  France? 

d.  Mexico  ? 


When  confronted  with  a  strange  custom,  are  you 

a.  suspicious  ? 

b.  indifferent  ? 
interested  ? 

d.  hostile  ? 
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18. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


Do  you  believe  that 

*  a.  Jews  are  clanrish  and  keep  to  themselves? 

b.  Negroes  are  aggressive,  and  if  you  give  them  a  few  privileges 
they  begin  to  “push  white  people  around”  ? 

c.  Japanese  Americans  cling  to  their  language  and  customs  and 
therefore  are  very  unprogressive  ? 

d.  Negroes  lack  initiative  and  are  shiftless  and  happy-go-lucky? 

e.  Jews  are  always  pushing  themselves  in  where  they  are  not  wanted  ? 

f.  No  Oriental  knows  how  to  tell  the  truth  ? 

g.  Jews  are  dangerous  radicals  and  Communists  ? 

h.  Negroes  should  not  expect  to  be  allowed  in  hotels  and  restaurants 
,  frequented  by  the  better  class  of  white  people  ? 

t  i.  Japanese-Americans  are  sneaky  and  untrustworthy  ? 

• 

j.  Jews  are  scheming  capitalists  who  control  the  finances  of  the 
S  United  States? 

7  k.  N^roes  should  be  glad  to  have  the  white  man  exercise  leader- 
I  ship,  because  the  white  man  has  clearly  shown  his  superiority  ? 

l.  Japanese  in  this  country  may  have  been  good  American  citizens 
once,  but  Pearl  Harbor  changed  them  into  enemies  ? 

m.  Negroes  should  not  ask  for  equality  of  educational  opportunities 
because  they  don’t  know  what  to  do  with  an  education  when  they 
get  it  ? 


Do  you  think  American  culture  would  be  most  enriched  by 

g.  forcing  all  groups  to  conform  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  pattern  ? 

b.  encouraging  all  groups  to  express  the  diversity  of  their  cultural 
backgrounds  ? 


Would  you  refuse  to 

a.  sit  beside  a  Negro  in  the  street  car  ? 

b.  work  beside  a  N^o  in  the  factory  or  office  ? 

c.  employ  a  Negro  nurse  or  maid  in  your  home  ? 

d.  eat  in  the  same  restaurant  with  Negroes? 

e.  invite  Negroes  to  your  home  ? 

Do  you  believe  in 

a.  a  “master  race”  ? 

b.  ghettoes  ? 

c.  caste  distinctions? 

^  d.  denial  of  civil  rights  to  certain  groups  ? 

(For  answers,  see  page  334) 


Next  Steps  in  Education 

for  Racial  Understanding 

By  ROY  WILKINS 
Editor  of  THE  CRISIS 


OUR  public  schools  must  be  util¬ 
ized  to  teach  an  appreciation  of 
all  the  races  which  go  to  make  up 
America  if  we  expect  to  maintain  our 
democratic  way  of  life.  The  avid  in¬ 
terest  in  the  so-called  Springfield  Plan 
indicates  that  we  have  given  little  or 
no  thought  to  using  our  far-flung 
public  school  system  to  indoctrinate 
our  children  directly  and  positively 
with  the  American  democratic  ideal. 
Individual  teachers  here  and  there 
have  had  special  projects,  and  many 
have  personally  assembled  extra-curri¬ 
cular  material,  designed  syllabi,  and 
tried  earnestly  to  teach  democracy. 

It  remained  for  Springfield,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  to  put  into  practice  a  city¬ 
wide  plan  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Clyde 
Miller  of  Columbia  University.  Its 
sponsors  modestly  explain  that  the 
Plan  is  not  a  plan  at  all,  but  merely  an 
attempt  to  teach  children  naturally 
and  easily  about  other  racial  and  re¬ 
ligious  groups  and  their  contributions 
to  America,  and  to  show  them  why  we 
must  respect  all  groups  and  grant 
them  equal  opportunities. 

The  Springfield  Plan,  or  something 
similar  to  it,  is  particularly  needed 
for  teaching  racial  understanding  with 
respect  to  the  N^o,  for  no  other  min¬ 
ority  has  been  similarly  victimized  in 
the  textbooks  and  schools  of  the  land. 
With  so  complex  a  problem  as  the  ad¬ 
justment  of  a  pigmented  minority 
with  a  slave  background  to  American 


life,  it  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  place  a 
finger  on  the  chief  cause  of  misunder¬ 
standing  ;  but  certainly  the  “educa¬ 
tion”  which  generations  of  Americans 
have  received  in  their  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  must  rank  high  in  the  list. 

A  study  of  material  on  the  Negro 
in  history  textbooks  in  New  York  City 
has  just  been  completed  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Naticmal  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  Peo¬ 
ple.  Most  of  the  texts  examined  had 
been  published  since  1930  and  several 
as  late  as  1938.  Yet  their  treatment 
of  the  place  of  Negroes  in  United 
States  history  revealed  a  startling  pat¬ 
tern:  most  of  the  material  dealt  with 
slavery  and  the  Reconstruction  era. 
The  following  excerpts  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  “understanding^’  of  the 
Negro  which  has  been  planted  in  the 
minds  of  American  youth : 

“On  the  best  plantations  the 
whites  and  blacks  formed  one  big 
affectionate  family.  Masters  and 
slaves  loved  <Mie  another.” 

“Slaves  were  better  off  here 
than  in  Africa.  The  South  said 
this  was  the  only  way  for  the  two 
races  to  live  in  peace.” 

“Negroes  would  not  work  un¬ 
less  they  were  slaves.” 

“The  Klan  was  against  foolish 
negroes  and  their  evil  leaders.” 

“The  simple  and  childlike  na¬ 
ture  of  the  negro  did  not  demand 
much.  After  a  day’s  work  in  the 
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cotton  fields,  he  would  return  to 
his  rude  cabin.  Here  he  would 
pass  the  time  crooning  the  sad 
melodies  that  we  now  call  spirit¬ 
uals,  listening  to,  or  telling  tales 
of  mystery  and  superstitution, 
or  dancing  shuffling  steps  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  banjo  or 
guitar.  There  was  food  and  cloth¬ 
ing  sufficient  for  his  humble 
needs.  There  was  freedom  from 
care  and  worry.” 

The  illustrations  in  these  books  are 
as  deadly  as  the  text  itself.  The  fav¬ 
orite  picture  is  of  Negro  slaves  work¬ 
ing  in  the  fields.  Titles  of  other  pic¬ 
tures  appearing  in  books  too  numerous 
to  cite  include:  Slaves  in  a  Ship’s 
Hold,  Slave  Cabins  on  an  Old  Planta¬ 
tion,  Negro  Cook  in  a  Kitchen,  An 
Old  Family  Servant,  An  Auction  of 
Slaves,  Slaves  Ix)ading  Tobacco,  Land¬ 
ing  of  the  First  Slaves  at  Jamestown, 
Slaves  Planting  Rice,  Slave  Quarters 
at  Mount  Vernon,  Slaves  I^oading  a 
Cotton  Steamer,  Negroes  Gathering  to 
see  “Massah”  and  His  Friends  off  to 
War,  Negroes  Picking  Cotton,  etc., 
etc. 

Not  only  the  Negro  suffers  from 
this  kind  of  emphasis  in  school  texts, 
but  also  the  cause  of  racial  understand¬ 
ing  suffers  as  much,  if  not  more,  from 
the  omission  of  the  part  Negroes  have 
played  in  American  life.  American 
young  people  are  not  given  even  a 
phrase  to  tell  them  of  Negroes  fighting 
at  Bunker  Hill,  at  Valley  Forge  with 
George  Washington,  with  Perry  on 
Lake  Erie,  with  “Teddy”  Roosevelt  on 
San  Juan  Hill  —  not  a  phrase  to  tell 
of  Negroes  fighting  in  all  our  nation’s 
wars. 

Yet  the  average  mind  responds 
quickly  to  a  plea  for  a  better  deal  for 
the  man  who  fights  for  his  country. 


The  man  on  the  street  will  cut  through 
philosophical  and  political  arguments 
with  this  weapon  —  if  he  has  it.  Per¬ 
haps  the  best  proof  of  its  power  lies 
in  the  uniformity  with  which  it  has 
been  withheld  from  the  public.  Even 
in  this  war,  the  Negro  —  and  his 
friends  —  had  to  battle  every  inch  of 
the  way  to  have  his  fighting  contribu¬ 
tions  mentioned  by  media  of  general 
information. 

Also  lacking  in  the  textbooks  are  ac¬ 
counts  of  Negro  professional  men  — 
inventors,  tmhnicians,  scholars,  edu¬ 
cators  —  of  Negro  businessmen,  farm¬ 
ers,  laborers,  politicians,  and  many 
others  who  have  aided  the  general 
progress  of  the  country. 

It  might  be  argued  with  some  valid¬ 
ity  that  these  specific  items  have  no 
place  in  general  histories  of  America: 
histories  do  not  as  a  rule  treat  of  Jew¬ 
ish  doctors,  of  Polish  and  Italian  busi¬ 
nessmen.  Upon  reflection,  however, 
it  would  seem  that  so  long  as  writers 
feel  it  necessary’  to  dwell  at  length  and 
in  such  detail  upon  slavery  and  the 
period  of  Reconstruction,  faithfully 
repeating  in  succeeding  editions  the 
validated  opinions  and  conclusions  of 
that  unhappy  time,  then  in  the  interest 
of  balanced  scholarship,  if  not  of  jus¬ 
tice  and  fair  play,  they  are  obligated 
to  particularize  on  Negro  j)rogress. 

The  textbook  treatment  of  the  N^o 
cries  aloud  for  revision,  and  w’e  shall 
make  little  progress  in  education  for 
racial  understanding  until  the  average 
boy  and  girl  no  longer  absorbs  this 
poison  from  the  first  grade  through 
high  school. 

- o - 

While  the  textbook  problem  is  a 
major  one,  its  correction  alone  will  not 
make  our  schools  the  factor  they 
should  be  in  education  for  democracy. 
In  mixed  schools  there  should  be  par- 
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ticipation  of  all  studenta  according  to 
talent  and  ability  in  all  extra-curri¬ 
cular  activities.  There  is  no  reason 
why  a  Negro  lad  should  not  play 
“Hamlet”  if  he  is  the  best  person  avail¬ 
able;  he  should  not  have  to  sit  on  the 
sidelines  because  the  class  play  has  no 
part  which  calls  for  a  stereotyped  code 
or  clown. 

Where  whites  are  segregated  in  their 
owm  schools,  there  should  be  lectures 
by  both  Negroes  and  whites  on  group- 
relationships,  along  with  selected  films 
and  courses  in  Negro  history.  Field 
trips  to  Negro  communities  and  to 
nearby  Negro  colleges  have  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  in  recent  years.  White 
young  people  are  keenly  interested  in 
this  topic  and  have  shown  eagerness 
and  enthusiasm  for  information.  Any 
institution,  whatever  its  location, 
would  find  that  a  lecture  series  by 
competent  Negro  and  white  authorities 
would  produce  rich  dividends  in  racial 
understanding. 

Most  Negro  schools,  realizing  the 
importance  of  Negro  history,  offer 
some  courses ;  but,  except  in  a  few  in¬ 
stitutions,  the  offerings  are  inade¬ 
quate  and  part  of  this  inadequacy  is 
the  result  of  the  textbooks  they  are  of¬ 
ten  compelled  to  use.  The  books  cited 
above,  with  all  their  failings,  are  read 
by  Negro  youngsters.  From  birth. 


they  are  exposed  to  the  vicious  propa¬ 
ganda  of  Negro  inferiority.  In  every 
waking  hour  and  in  a  thousand  ways, 
it  is  impressed  upon  them  —  and  they 
see  their  mothers  and  fathers  and  their 
leading  citizens  forced  to  knuckle  to 
it.  They  go  to  the  movies  and  see  the 
stereotypes  .... 

N^o  children  need  desperately  to 
be  taught  that  their  race  is  not  made 
up  of  stereotypes;  that  it  has  had  its 
great  men,  and  that  it  con  have  still 
more.  They  need  this  recognition  of 
the  great  men  of  their  race  and  of 
their  race’s  great  contributions  lest, 
out  of  frustration  and  suffering,  they 
conclude  that  everything  white  is 
necessarily  bad  —  everything  black  is 
necessarily  good.  They  cannot  func¬ 
tion  in  a  democracy  without  the  self- 
respect  which  comes  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  intrinsic  worth  of  their  own 
people  and  of  other  peoples. 

All  the  forgoing  presupposes  that 
teachers  will  be  trained  to  educate  for 
democracy.  Without  the  teachers’ 
realization  of  their  responsibility  and 
vdthout  their  deliberate  and  conscious 
effort  to  discharge  it,  textbooks,  how¬ 
ever  good,  will  be  of  little  practical 
use.  In  Springfield  they  found  that 
first  the  teachers  had  to  believe  in  the 
program.  All  else  came  after. 
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A  Parent  s  Reflections  Upon 
Viewing  His  Child’s  Textbook 

By  J.  B.  CALVA 

J.  B.  CcUva  and  Company,  Chemical  Engineers 


AS  a  logical  conclusion  to  the  events 
^that  have  occurred  in  the  past 
few  years  we  are  convinced  that 
our  country  should  be  the  leader  of 
our  times.  This  conclusion  is  based 
not  only  on  the  tremendous  contribu¬ 
tions  that  our  country  made  towards 
the  conduct  and  successful  termination 
of  the  war,  but  also  on  its  efforts  to 
lay  a  foundation  to  prevent  future 
catastrophes.  If  leadership  were  sole¬ 
ly  a  matter  of  material  things,  there 
would  be  no  doubt  of  the  future,  for 
no  nation  in  history  has '  been  equally 
endowed  with  a  similar  combination 
of  natural  resources,  determination, 
and  technical  skills. 

But  —  fortunately  —  leadership  is 
not  limited  to  the  possession  of  ma¬ 
terial  things.  If  it  were,  leadership 
would  be  indistinguishable  from  ty¬ 
ranny.  Leadership  includes  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  influence  the  thought  and  habits 
of  others.  That  some  see  this  is  clear¬ 
ly  demonstrated  by  their  determina¬ 
tion  to  introduce  social  reforms  on  a 
world-wide  scale. 

A  leader  is  not  a  self-designated  in¬ 
dividual  but  one  who  has  achieved  a 
recognizable  position  above  the  level 
of  his  fellows.  Having  arrived  at  the 
summit,  however,  it  then  becomes  easy 
to  confuse  the  role  of  leader  with  that 
of  tyrant  and  to  slip  from  one  to  the 
other.  In  our  case,  we  have  every  ma¬ 


terial  thing  needed  to  become  a  ty¬ 
rant  ;  are  wc  mentally  equipped  to  take 
the  harder  road  of  becoming  a  leader  ? 
Are  we  willing  to  surrender  certain  at¬ 
titudes  of  mind  more  becoming  to  a 
country  bent  on  world  domination 
than  on  world  leadership  ?  Only  an 
impassionate  analysis  of  our  equip¬ 
ment  will  give  us  the  answer. 

In  making  up  the  balance-sheets  on 
our  standing  as  world  leader,  no  one 
would  fail  to  enter  wealth  as  one  item. 
Yet  would  we  all  understand  that  a 
nation’s  wealth  means  not  only  the 
accumulation  of  material  things  and 
the  possession  of  vast  natural  re¬ 
sources,  but  also  the  accumulation  of 
knowledge?  The  inclusion  of  knowl¬ 
edge  in  national  wealth  dates  back 
many  years.  Martin  Luther  made  the 
statement  that  the  wealth  of  a  country 
could  not  be  measured  by  the  number 
and  beauty  of  its  buildings  but  by  the 
number  of  its  people  who  could  read 
and  write. 

In  our  time,  knowledge  of  reading 
and  writing,  in  spite  of  its  essential  im¬ 
portance,  cannot  be  considered  suffi¬ 
cient  evidence  of  a  nation’s  wealth. 
Today,  in  order  properly  to  assess  na¬ 
tional  wealth  in  terms  of  Luther’s 
deflnition,  we  have  to  inquire  into  the 
amount  of  general  knowledge  that  a 
people  possesses.' 


1  The  line  of  thinking  taken  by  Mr.  Calva  reminda  the  editor  of  the  first  definition  of 
“wealth”  given  in  the  SHORTER  OXFORD  DICTIONARY:  "Wealth  ....  condlUon  of  being 
happy  and  prosperous;  well*being.  Obs.  exc.  arch."  —  Surely,  a  trenchant,  even  If  uninten¬ 
tional.  commentary  upon  present  society. 
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Broadly  speaking,  general  knowl-  lack  the  curiosity  to  leam  about  the 
edge  in  the  complexity  of  our  times  traditions  of  other  peoples?  Why  is 
can  be  classified  in  two  groups :  tech-  our  intellectual  endeavor  .  so  over- 
nological  and  cultural  while  these  whelmingly  directed  toward  tech- 
two  overlap  at  points  their  line  of  nology? 

demarcation  is  easily  discernible.  My  contention  is  that  it  is  the  result 

In  technological  knowledge  the  of  the  early  education  received  by  our 
United  States  is  unquestionably  the  children. 

wealthiest  country  in  the  world.  No  Such  subjects  as  geography,  history, 
one  argues  this  point.  Technology  has  and  social  studies  arouse,  or  should 
given  us  the  highest  standard  of  living  arouse,  interest  in  the  traditions  of 
yet  known.  The  conveniences  and  other  peoples.  These  subjects  are 
comforts  that  are  within  our  reach  taught  in  all  schools.  That  we  do  not, 
cannot  be  approached  in  any  other  as  adults,  display  either  more  interest 
land.  in,  or  knowledge  of,  other  peoples 

On  the  other  hand,  the  level  of  our  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
cultural  krfbwdedge  is  below  that  of  something  wrong  in  the  way  these  sub- 
many  other  countries,  notwithstand-  jects  are  taught, 
ing  that  we  have  every  kind  of  facility  I  have  no  way  of  judging  the  man- 
for  its  acquisition  and  every  kind  of  ner  of  presentation  other  than  by  in¬ 
stimulus  for  its  development.  Our  specting  the  textbooks  which  are 
universities,  musical  and  literary  or-  brought  home  by  my  children.  For 
ganizations,  and  our  churches  are  po-  years  I  have  been  subjected  to  this 
tential  sources  of  cultural  knowledge,  punishment  since  it  is  a  souice  of 
This  knowledge  can  be  brought  into  great  disgust  to  read  the  half-truths 
our  homes  in  proportion  to  our  interest  that  are  making  indelible  impressions 
in  the  written  words  of  newspapers,  on  the  minds  of  children  and  blunting 
magazines,  and  books.  It  can  be  their  curiosity  about  other  lands, 
brought  into  our  livingroom,  kitchen.  As  an  illustration,  I  have  in  mind 
bedroom,  and  even  bathroom,  by  the  a  book  that  is  being  used  as  a  text  in 
spoken  words  of  radios.  the  fourth  grade  of  one  of  our  public 

The  heterogeniety  of  our  population  schools.  This  book  supposedly  intro- 
is  also  a  great  and  enviable  potential  duces  the  young  student  to  the  peo- 
source  of  cultural  knowledge.  From  pies  and  their  modes  of  living  in  the 
this  point  of  view  alone,  no  other  Malay  Peninsula,  China,  Norway, 
country  is  in  a  better  position  to  ac-  Mexico,  Greenland,  the  Kirghiz 
quire  knowledge  of  the  rest  of  the  Steppe,  the  Congo,  the  Andes  of  Ar- 
world.  We  have  representatives  of  gentina,  Egypt,  India,  and  Brazil, 
the  various  peoples  that  populate  the  In  each  case,  only  primitive  types  of 
world  within  the  confines  of  our  coun-  people  are  discussed,  and  unfair  corn- 
try,  and  we  have  the  communication  parisons  are  made  between  the  Ameri- 
and  transportation  facilities  for  reach-  can  way  of  living  and  that  of  these 
ing  those  who  are  beyond  our  borders,  other  groups.  In  no  instance  is  it 
Why  is  it  then  that,  as  a  people,  we  suggested  that  in  most  of  these  lands 

2  This  UM  of  the  word,  “cultural,"  la  not  to  be  confused  with  the  use  most  commonly  m> 
signed  to  it  in  this  issue  of  EDUCATION.  Here.  Mr.  Calva  intends  the  reader  to  take  "cul¬ 
tural"  knowledge  to  Include  such  subjects  as  the  social  sciences,  lanfuases,  literature,  philos* 
ophy,  etc.  Editor’s  note. 
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there  are  some  people  with  as  high 
a  cultural  level  as  any  prevailing  in 
the  United  States.  The  result  is  that 
the  child  unconsciously  develops  an 
attitude  of  superiority  toward  these 
countries  and  loses  interest  in  them 
because  he  thinks  they  have  nothing  to 
offer  him. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  mode  of 
presentation  follows  the  plan  of  first 
introducing  young  students  to  simple 
peoples.  This  might  be  legitimate,  if 
there  were  any  consistency  —  or  fair¬ 
ness  —  in  the  treatment.  Norwegians, 
for  example,  would  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  their  country  was  coupled 
with  Congo-land  and  that,  according 
to  the  illustrations,  Norway  was  a  na¬ 
tion  of  fishermen  and  fiords. 

The  tendency  of  textbooks  to  belittle 
the  peoples  of  other  lands  is  obvious  to 
any  discerning  person.  Any  teacher 
can  recall  quotations  similar  to  the 
following,  taken  from  the  chapter  on 
Mexico:  “More  well-trained  white 
people  are  needed  to  develop  the  nat¬ 
ural  resources  ....  A  strong  and 
just  government  must  be  maintained.” 

The  writing  of  textbooks  is  a  very 
delicate  task,  and  the  knowledge  dis¬ 


seminated  through  them  must  not  be 
tainted  by  mistaken  patriotism,  other¬ 
wise  textbooks  become  books  of  propa¬ 
ganda.  And,  when  our  children  leave 
school,  instead  of  possessing  a  real 
knowledge  of  the  world  (which  would 
add  to  our  store  of  wealth),  they  are 
saturated  with  misinformation  and 
prejudice  which  are  the  greatest  ob¬ 
stacles  in  the  way  to  world  under¬ 
standing. 

One  could  forgive  such  a  fourth 
grade  geography  if  its  impression 
upon  children  were  momentary.  But 
it  is  not.  Too  often  it  endures 
through  high  school  and  into  adult 
life.  The  young  child  is  exposed  to 
the  idea  that  our  country  is  the  em¬ 
bodiment  of  all  modem  learning  and 
civilization.  Consequently,  he  ceases 
to  expect  to  find  knowledge  outside  his 
own  environment.  As  he  grows  older 
he  develops  snobbishness  and  prejudice 
against  other  peoples.  Thus  the  hu¬ 
man  desire  for  learning  is  diverted 
into  channels  both  undemocratic  and 
inhuman  by  textbooks  which  exalt  our 
country  at  the  expense  of  objective 
truth  and  the  dignity  and  worth  of 
other  peoples. 


A  PLEDGE  FOR  AMERICAN  UNITY 
I  I  will  spread  no  rumor  and  no  slander  against  any  sect. 

II  I  will  never  try  to  indict  a  whole  people  by  reason  of  the  delinquency 
of  any  member. 

III  I  will  daily  deal  with  every  man  in  business,  in  social  and  in 
political  relations,  on^y  on  the  basis  of  his  individual  worth. 

IV  In  my  daily  conduct  I  will  consecrate  myself,  hour  by  hour,  to  the 
achievement  of  the  highest  ideal  of  the  dignity  of  mankind,  human 
equality,  human  fellowship  and  human  brotherhood. 

—  Hon.  Joseph  M.  Pboskaukr. 


Are  You  Listening? 

By  JUNE  BLYTHE 
Director  of  Information  Service 


Amertcan  Council 

The  celebrations  are  over,  the 
oon^n^fitulations  neatly  filed  away, 
and  radio  turns  from  its  “silver 
jubilee”  to  its  post-war  ambitions.  It 
was  on  November  2,  1920,  that  the  late 
Dr.  Frank  Conrad  broadcast  returns 
of  the  Harding-Cox  elections  to  Ameri¬ 
cans  destined  to  listen  twenty-five 
years  later  to  D-Day  broadcasts  of  the 
fight  for  their  country’s  survival  — 
and  to  the  birth  of  the  atomic  age. 

If  the  war  for  democracy  was  as 
much  a  battle  of  ideas  as  of  armies, 
it  is  valid  to  examine  radio’s  contribu¬ 
tion  to  those  ideas.  Radio  reaches  an 
estimated  33,000,000  families.  Both 
consciously  and  unconsciously  radio 
helps  shape  the  tastes,  buying  habits, 
political  beliefs,  and  group  prejudices 
of  most  Americans.  One  of  the  best 
demonstrations  of  radio’s  power  was 
the  four-time  election  of  President 
Roosevelt,  whose  radio  personality 
helped  him  defeat  an  almost  universal¬ 
ly  hostile  press. 

Presumably,  in  the  war  of  ideas 
democracy,  or  government  by  all  of  the 
people,  has  defeated  fascism,  or  gov¬ 
ernment  by  division  of  the  people. 
Yet  the  school  strikes  which  recently 
swept  several  cities  had  racial  division 
as  their  rallying  cry.  And  the  “inci¬ 
dents”  between  children  of  many 
racial  and  religious  backgrounds  con¬ 
tinue  to  plague  every  school  system. 
The  strikers  and  provocateurs  are  of  a 
generation  bom  since  radio  achieved 
its  mass  audience. 


on  Race  Relations 

In  fairness  it  must  be  stated  that  the 
epithets  on  the  lips  of  these  children 
have  not  been  pronounced  over  the  air. 
The  code  of  the  National  Association 
of  Broadcasters  prohibits  the  nation’s 
broadcasters  from  speaking  as  freely 
as  do  some  of  its  Congressmen.  It 
should  also  be  stated  that  radio  is  only 
one  of  the  mass  media  influencing 
Americans.  Motion  pictures,  with 
paid  admissions  totaling  close  to  95,- 
000,000  weekly,  and  newspapers,  with 
a  daily  circulation  of  more  than  44,- 
000,000,  are  the  others  of  the  “big 
three.”  But  what  is  trae  of  radio  is 
tme,  with  minor  variations,  of  the 
press  and  motion  pictures. 

What  these  children,  and  for  that 
matter  all  of  us,  learn  from  radio  is  a 
set  of  values  and  prejudices  in  con¬ 
flict  with  the  ideals  of  formal  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  democracy  it  seeks  to 
teach.  The  shows  with  the  largest 
listening  audiences,  broadcast  at  the 
most  convenient  listening  times,  and 
upon  which  the  most  money  is  spent, 
are  the  shows  which  offer  humorous 
personalities,  popular  music,  and 
melodrama. 

The  jokes  hang  too  often  on  a  racial 
stereotype  or  a  skillful  dialect;  the 
heroes  of  the  dramas  bear  Anglo-Saxon 
names.  And  the  tin-pan  alley  ditties 
are  at  best  symbolic  of  the  canned, 
consumer  quality  of  today’s  cellophane 
culture. 

The  ridiculous  business  ventures  of 
“Amos  ‘N’  Andy”  and  the  dialect  of 
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“Mrs.  Xussbaum”  become  the  national 
concepts  of  Negroes  and  Jews.  Such 
stereotypes  might  not  give  Americans 
so  harmful  a  picture  of  each  other  if 
there  were  some  realistic  portraits  to 
balance  the  show'.  But  radio  sins  as 
much  by  omission  as  commission. 
There  is  little  room  in  radio  for  the 
democratic  variety  of  a  casualty  list. 

While  the  war  was  still  being 
fought  on  the  battlefields,  and  the  sup- 
|)ort  of  the  whole  people  was  urgent, 
radio  (and  Hollywood  and  the  press, 
to  some  extent)  made  concessions. 
Americans  heard  hints  that  surprised 
many  of  them  and  outraged  others, 
hints  that  Jews  were  bleeding  from 
bullets,  Negroes  were  flying  fighter 
planes,  and  Japanese- Americans  were 
winning  Purple  Hearts.  A  little  of 
reality  leaked  over  the  air-waves,  but 
not  enough  to  oflF-set  tw’cnty-five  years 
of  drum-beating  for  the  phony  Anglo- 
Saxon  ideal. 

What  comes  next,  whether  this  toe¬ 
hold  in  the  door  to  democratic  broad¬ 
casting  can  be  used  to  force  it  open, 
depends  on  articulate  Americans  — 
educators  as  much  as  trade  unionists, 
parents  as  much  as  pupils.  Ultimately 
the  fight  for  freedom  of  the  air  is  as 
political  as  w’as  the  struggle  for  free 
education.  As  in  every  fight  for  free¬ 
dom,  facts  are  the  first  and  most  im¬ 
portant  weapon. 

The  facta,  briefly,  are  that  most 
radio  time  is  sold  to  sponsors  (advert 
tisers),  who  want  to  reach  the  largest 
possible  audience  with  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  impression  of  their  products. 
Sponsors,  therefore,  permit  on  “their” 
radio  time  no  impressions  likely  to 
draw  protests  or  offend  what  they 
fondly  believe  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  ma¬ 
jority  of  their  audience. 

Radio  hesitates,  for  example,  to  use 
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Negro  talent  in  any  but  stereotyped 
roles,  or  to  give  a  hero  a  J ewish  name, 
for  fear  of  arousing  protests  from  the 
noisy  “white  Christian  only”  sect. 
Yet  the  majority  of  the  radio  audience 
happens  to  be  the  mixture  of  racial,  re¬ 
ligious,  and  nationality  groups  famil¬ 
iar  to  census  takers  and  school 
teachers. 

Take  time  to  listen  to  some  of  the 
popular  entertainment  shows,  with  one 
ear  tuned  to  the  broadcast  and  the 
other  tuned  to  the  reality  of  the  com¬ 
munity  from  w'hich  pupil-populations 
come.  To  paraphrase  the  announcer, 
any  similarity  between  the  ethnic 
groups  of  the  ether  and  those  of  most 
communities  is  purely  unintentional. 

This  is  the  informal  but  pervasive 
“education”  that  competes  with  the 
classroom.  If  the  development  of 
useful,  responsible  citizens  is  formal 
education’s  job,  then  educators  must 
be  concerned  with  mass  influences 
which  interfere  with  that  job. 

Mass  media,  such  as  radio,  depend 
upon  public  attention  for  their  exist¬ 
ence  and  are  sensitive  to  public  criti¬ 
cism  or  support.  The  influence  of  the 
powerful  Legion  of  Decency  on  film 
content  is  a  noteworthy  example. 

Moreover,  the  radio  industry  today 
is  at  least  mildly  on  the  defensive. 
Criticisms  of  its  advertising  tech¬ 
niques,  its  alleged  bias  in  sale  of  time, 
its  monopolistic  trends,  have  been 
mounting.  There  is  growing  recog¬ 
nition  within  the  industry  itself  that 
radio  has  a  public  responsibility  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  phrase. 

As  Chairman  Paul  A.  Porter,  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission, 
has  said:  “To  meet  the  challenging 
problems  of  the  future  in  a  truly  demo¬ 
cratic  way,  we  shall  need  the  widest 
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dissemination  of  information,  the  full¬ 
est  discussion  from  all  points  of  view. 
It  will  be  radio’s  upcoming  and  con¬ 
tinuing  prime  responsibility  to  bring 
this  to  the  nation.” 

Educators,  too,  have  a  responsibil¬ 
ity,  and  it  extends  beyond  the  class¬ 


room.  It  has  been  said  that  prejudice 
is  the  atom  bomb  of  ideas.  Just  as 
atomic  scientists  have  sp<^en  out  to 
demand  socially  constructive  use  of 
their  discovery,  so  educators  must 
speak  out  to  demand  socially  construc¬ 
tive  use  of  the  communications  media. 


Giving  a  new  fiattefn  and 
greater  significance  to  this 
aspect  of  elementary 
education^ 

X  11*  •  Paper  covered 
S  .48  {list  price) 


Constructive,,,  useful...  interesting 

Play-work  activities  for  first  grade 
or  kindergarten 

MY  FIRST  SEATWORK 

Gates -Bartlett 

80  pages  of  constructive  activities;  exercises  in 
large-scale,  easy-to-handle  format  for  children ; 
outstanding  pictures  in  black  and  white. 
Usable  with  any  basal  reading  series. 

Seatwork  of  genuine  utility,  by  two  reading  experts, 
giving  training  not  only  in  reading  readiness 
skills  (acquiring  familiarity  with  a  book,  left- 
to-right  eye  movements,  etc.)  but  also  such 
valuable  skills  as  observation,  selection,  manip¬ 
ulation,  comparison,  and  identification. 
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ALL  BLOOD  IS  RED 

By  EUGENE  LAVINE 
Northern  State  Teachers  College 
Aberdeen,  South  Dakota 

Characters:  GI’s,  Mac,  Tony,  Bill,  Sam,  Buzz 
A  Sergeant 
A  Brass  Hat 

The  Voice  of  All  the  War  Dead 

Mac  :  What’s  my  point  f 

Tony:  Whatsa  matter,  Mac,  did  that  close  one  scramble  your  eggs? 
Ton’s  your  point. 

Sound:  (Battle  of  dice) 

Mac:  You’re  crazy,  Tony.  It’s  somethin’  easier  than  ten.  Eight’s 
more  like  it. 

Tony  :  You’re  dreaming,  mugg.  Ten.  How  about  it,  Bill  ? 

Bill:  Yeah,  sure.  C’mon,  Mac,  quit  stallin’.  Turn  ’em  or  let  loose  of 
the  dice.  I  got  another  buck  says  you  don’t  make  it. 

Mac:  O.  K.  (RoU  of  dice)  Seven!  (Disgustedly)  Ya  see  whatcha 
did  ?  Ya  threw  me  off  stride.  Your  dice,  Sam. 

Sam  :  Thanks.  (Rattle  of  dice  and  intermittent  rolling  throughout  next 
scene)  Hey,  Tony  .... 

Tony  :  Yeah  ? 

Sam  :  Mac  and  I  were  back  over  to  the  Bulge  yesterday.  It’s  like  you 
said,  all  right.  You  can  hardly  tell  what  happened. 

Tony  :  Boy !  Didn’t  I  tell  you  ?  It’s  mostly  the  snow,  I  think.  That 
point  we  held  with  that  N^o  artillery  division  looks  now  like  any  field  back 
home  in  Nebraska. 

Bill:  Not  Bastogne,  though.  It  still  looks  just  like  the  hell  it  was. 
Roll  ’em,  Mac.  Whatcha  waitin’  for  ? 

Mac  :  I  wish  some  of  those  knuckle-heads  back  home  could  of  seen  those 
colored  boys  in  action  .... 

Sam  :  Aw,  it’s  a  lot  easier  to  shoot  off  your  mouth  than  to  find  out  the 
truth. 

Sam  :  It’s  more  than  that,  Mac.  We’ve  been  fighting  the  thing  right 
here  and  when  we  weren’t  looking  it  spread  behind  our  backs  to  America.  It’s 
like  a  disease. 

Tony:  If  I  could  go  back  I’d  tell  them  a  thing  or  two.  I’d  tell  them 
that  a  bullet  or  a  bomb  fragment  don’t  draw  no  color  line  and  it  hurts  just  as 
much  to  die  if  your  skin  is  black.  (Dice  out) 

Bill:  We  can’t  go  back  though,  Tony.  Seems  like  we  can’t  go  forward 
either.  I  wonder  what  we’re  being  kept  around  for  ? 
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Sam  :  There  must  be  a  reason  ....  an  important  reason. 

Mac:  You  know,  that  Bulge  trip  was  funny.  I  could  have  reached  out 
and  touched  some  of  those  guys,  but  they  didn’t  know  we  were  around.  Like 
a  dream. 

Sam  :  It’s  hard  to  get  used  to.  I  always  want  to  talk  to  somebody.  Like 
when  they  reached  our  outfit  at  Bastogne.  I  wanted  to  talk  to  some  of  the  guys 
and  tell  them  how  glad  I  was  that  they  made  it. 

Bill  :  Me  too.  I  thought  Tony’d  split  a  gut  trying  to  let  them  know  we 
were  there,  but  no  dice. 

Tony  {Laughing) :  Yeah,  walked  right  through  Harris  and  the  clown 
didn’t  turn  a  hair.  Sometimes  I  feel  desperate. 

Mac  :  Good  ol’  101st  .  .  .  the  cream  of  the  crop.  You  remember  your 
first  jump,  Sam  ? 

Music  :  {Sneak  in  under  on  filter.  The  Air  Corpe  Song) 

Sam  :  Do  I !  I  was  so  scared  I  thought  my  teeth  were  going  to  shake 
loose  but  I  was  scareder  of  Bull  so  I  jumped. 

Mac  :  Bull  was  tough,  all  right. 

Tony  :  He  musta  been  bom  a  top  kick.  I  was  the  last  guy  except  him  to 
jump  and  I’ll  be  a  so-and-so  if  the  dirty  rat  didn’t  dropkick  me  outa  there.  I 
was  sore  for  a  week. 

Bill  :  I  kinda  liked  him,  though,  at  that.  He  wasn’t  a  bad  guy. 

Tony:  Sure.  Anyway,  what’s  the  difference.  We  ain’t  gonna  jump 
no  more. 

Mac:  Well,  I’m  sure  glad  of  that! 

Music:  Up  htU  not  full  volume. 

Sam  :  What’s  that  ? 

Mac  :  What’s  what  ? 

Sam  :  Shut  up,  you  guys,  and  listen ! 

Mac  :  I  don’t  hear  nuthin’. 

Sam  :  It’s  the  song,  isn’t  it  Tony  ? 

Tony  :  That’s  what  it  is,  all  right.  Mac,  Bill  —  you  hear  it  ? 

Mac  :  Yeah,  I  hear  it  now. 

Bill:  How  come?  We  never  heard  anything  from  down  there  before. 

Sam  :  Maybe  this  is  what  we’ve  been  waiting  for.  {Starts  to  sing  softly 
and  the  others  join  it.  Fade  out) 

Skroeant  {On  filter)  :  Ten  —  shun!  Present  arms!(5iap  of  hands  on 
rifles) 

General  {On  filter):  At  ease!  General  Eisenhower  sends  his  respects 
to  the  101st  Airborne  Division  and  says  well  done!  May  I  add  my  personal 
congratulations.  Your  country  is  proud  of  you.  {Cheer  cut  off)  Gentlemen, 
we  are  gathered  here  today  to  honor  our  dead  and  to  pay  homage  to  the  gallant 
bravery  of  the  Division’s  fallen. 

Seboeant  {On  filter)  :  ’Ten  —  shun ! 

General  (On  fiUer) :  To  Private  first-class  Anthony  Joseph  Carman- 
ello,  posthumously  .... 

Bill  :  Tony,  that’s  you ! 
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Mac:  Shhhh.  Ya  kr.ow  who  that  brass  is?  That’s  Bradley,  that  ol’ 
fightin’  son  of  a  gun ! 

General  (On  filter)  :  .  for  conspicuous  gallantry  above  and  beyond 

{fade  out)  the  call  of  duty  the  award  of  the  .... 

Bill:  You  remember  it,  Mac?  You  remember  when  we  were  there 
waiting  for  Rundstedt’s  panzers  ?  And  when  Sam  spotted  the  point  .... 

Sound:  {Noise  of  war  feaiuring  machine  gun.  Fade  to  background) 

Sam  :  Mac  I 

Mac  :  Yeah  ? 

Sam  :  Tony  and  Bill  with  you  ? 

Tony  :  Right  here,  Sam. 

Sam  :  Listen,  you  heroes,  I  just  got  the  news.  Bastogne’s  surrounded 
and  we’re  right  in  the  frying  pan.  Rundstedt’s  panzers  are  on  the  way  .... 

Bill:  Nuts,  I  thought  you  was  gonna  tell  us  somethin’  new.  We  know 
we’ve  been  nominated  .... 

Sam  :  Well,  here’s  something  you  don’t  know.  Rundstcdt  asked  the  old 
man  to  surrender  and  he  told  him  to  go  chase  himself.  We’re  holding. 

Tony:  What  did  the  old  man  say,  Tony? 

Sam  :  He  said  a  mouthful  and  it  only  took  one  word.  His  answer  was 
“Nuts!”  I  heard  him. 

Mac:  That’s  the  ol’  101st  for  ya.  Just  a  bunch  of  medal  scavengers. 
{Pause)  Well,  I  guess  I’d  better  take  baby  here  apart  and  get  her  in  shape  to 
talk  back  to  the  Krauts. 

Sound:  {Dismantling  of  gun) 

Sam  :  Tony,  you  still  got  that  bazooka  ? 

Tony:  Yeah  man. 

Sam  :  Got  any  rockets  ? 

Tony:  About  a  dozen.  We’ll  try  to  scare  up  some  more. 

Bill  :  How  much  time  have  we  got,  Sam  ? 

Sam  :  Half  hour  at  the  most.  Depends  on  how  careful  they  are.  Let’s 
pick  our  spot.  {Fade)  C’mon  you  guys,  get  the  lead  out. 

Music:  Something  foreboding.  Fade  out. 

Sam  {Off  Mike)'.  Hey,  you  guys!  Over  here.  This  is  a  natural 
....  catch  them  right  as  they  come  out  of  that  curve  with  their  guns  ele¬ 
vated  on  account  of  the  hill.  What  do  you  think  ? 

Mac:  It’s  a  honey,  Sam.  We’ll  make  those  Krauts  think  they’ve  got 
ants  in  their  panzers.  I’ll  just  set  baby  up  here  and  Bill  and  Tony  can  take 
that  wall  angle.  It’ll  hide  most  of  the  flash. 

Tony  :  Thanks,  pal,  no.  I  feel  better  out  in  the  open. 

Sam  {On  Mike)  :  Shut  up,  Tony,  Mac’s  right.  You  take  the  protection 
because  the  bazoo  will  have  to  do  the  dirty  work.  Okay,  boys,  set  up  shop. 

Mac:  Hey,  Sam,  look!  We’ve  got  company! 

Sam  :  Where  ? 

Mac  :  Cornin’  up  through  that  little  woods  over  there  ....  see  .... 

Sam  :  Wait  a  minute  until  I  get  my  glasses  on  them.  I  got  them  now. 
Colored  boys.  Must  be  the  96th. 
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Bill:  But  that’s  an  artillery  outfit,  isn’t  it  I  What  are  they  doin’  way 
up  here  ? 

Sam  :  No  guns.  They’re  cornin’  up  as  infantry.  (Softly)  Boy  oh  boy, 
will  we  give  the  Nazis  some  what-for  now!  Those  colored  guys  can  fight. 

Tony:  Hot  darn!  I  feel  better  now. 

Sam:  Just  in  time,  too.  (Sound  of  tanks  in  distance)  Here  comes 
Adolph  and  company. 

Sound:  Stuitering  of  a  single  machine  gun.  Blast  of  a  BcuooJea* 
Someone  yells  Geronimo!  as  a  battle  cry.  Then  a  rising  crescendo  of  the 
sounds  of  battle.  Fade  under  music. 

Music:  (Swelling  quickly  and  violently  to  climax  and  then  out) 

General  (On  filter)  :  To  Corporal  Samuel  Raymond  Cohen,  posthum¬ 
ously,  for  (fade  out)  conspicuous  gallantry  above  and  beyond  .... 

Tony:  You’re  a  hero,  Sam,  a  bloody  hero. 

General  (On  filter) :  To  Private  first-class  Robert  McDonald,  post¬ 
humously,  (fade  out)  for  conspicuous  gallantry  above  and  beyond  .... 

Bill  (Softly)  :  That’s  our  boy,  they’re  talking  about  .... 

Generai.  (On  filter):  To  Private  first-class  William  Koswalski,  post¬ 
humously,  (fade  out)  for  conspicuous  gallantry  above  and  beyond  .... 

iilAc:  Can  you  beat  that,  we’re  all  heroes.  Sam,  you  big,  brave  thing 
you,  let  me  kiss  you  on  both  cheeks  .... 

Sam  :  Cut  it  out,  Mac  —  quit  clowning.  He’s  not  through  down  there 
yet  and  I  want  to  hear  what’s  going  on. 

General  (On  filter):  For  their  historic  nine-day  stand  at  Bastt^e, 
when,  encircled  by  the  enemy  they  fought  as  infantrymen  and  kept  on  fighting 
after  all  their  food  except  D  rations  had  been  exhausted  and  there  remained 
only  125  rounds  of  ammunition  in  the  entire  battalion,  the  96th  field  artillery 
battalion  of  Negro  troops  is  hereby  awarded  the  unit  citation  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  for  gallantry  in  action. 

Sound:  (Cheer  swelling  and  then  cut) 

Tony:  Those  boys  really  deserve  it.  You  remember  that  Buzz  and 
those  other  guys  that  came  up  to  support  us  on  the  point  ? 

Sam  :  How  could  w’e  forget  it  ?  If  it  wasn’t  for  them,  we’d  have  been 
kaput  toot  sweet.  They  were  up  on  that  rise  drawing  fire  with  their  pea 
shooters.  We  couldn’t  have  scored  at  all  without  them. 

Bill:  Company  cornin’.  Hiya,  fella,  Koswalski  here;  Cohen,  McDon¬ 
ald,  Carmanello  .... 

Buzz:  Hi.  My  name’s  Johnson.  They  call  me  Buzz  .... 

Mao  (With  delight)  :  Sure,  this  is  the  guy  we’ve  just  been  talking  about. 
(Slapping  him  on  the  back)  Put  it  there.  Buzz.  Stand  up  you  dogfaces  and 
shake  the  hand  of  a  real  fighting  man !  (Ad  Lib  Hija,  fella.  Glad  to  know 
you.  Etc.) 

Buzz  (Puzzled)  :  It’s  ....  it’s  so  strange.  I  thought  I  was  hit  .  .  . 
but  I  feel  fine  now'  ....  like  I  was  new  born.  Last  thing  I  remember  was 
when  we  went  in  as  infantry  and  we  were  up  on  a  little  hill  with  a  couple  of 
machine  guns  tryin’  to  keep  those  tanks  bearing  on  us  when  they  came  around 
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the  curve.  There  waa  a  bunch  of  white  boys  with  a  bazooka  over  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road  by  a  wall  and  everytime  a  Mark  stuck  its  nose  out,  theyM  let 
go,  Blooie !  and  someone’d  yell  Geronimo !  Musta  been  paratroopers. 

Tony:  Ya  dam  right  they  were  paratroopers.  That  was  us,  Buzz.  We 
sure  showed  them,  didn’t  we,  fella  ? 

Buzz:  And  then  one  of  those  Mark  fours  got  by  and  came  hunting  us. 
That’s  all  I  remember  ....  {pause)  ....  but  ....  but  how  can  you  be 
here  f  I  saw  them  blast  .... 

Sam:  Yeah,  Buzz,  all  of  us. 

Buzz:  Then  ....  I’m  .... 

Sam  :  Yes. 

Mac:  Take  it  easy,  fella.  It  isn’t  so  bad  and  we’re  all  in  the  same  boat 
with  you. 

Buzz  {Half  to  himself) :  I  ought  to  have  known  ....  no  Jim  Crow 
....  I  ought  to  have  known  this  was  ....  {To  the  others)  It  doesn’t 
make  any  difference  here  if  I’m  ....  black  ? 

Bill  :  You  can  bet  your  bottom  dollar  that  it  doesn’t. 

Tony  {Aside):  The  rats,  the  dirty  rats !  To  make  a  man  feel  like  that. 

Mac  :  I  wish  I  could  go  back  and  tell  them  .... 

Buzz:  I  ....  I  feel  like  a  man  for  the  first  time  in  my  life!  Funny, 
I  had  to  die  to  feel  like  this. 

Sam  :  I  know  what  we’ve  been  waiting  for  now.  This,  don’t  you  under¬ 
stand  ....  all  of  us  ...  .  like  one  voice  ....  all  the  voices  of  the  dead 
who  died  fighting  evil  ....  Protestant,  Catholic,  Jew,  white,  black,  yellow. 
They’ve  got  to  hear  us  down  there  .... 

Buzz  {Excitedly) :  Yes,  that’s  it.  We’ve  got  to  make  them  hear. 
We’ve  got  to  make  them  know  how  it  is.  Does  a  man  have  to  die  to  feel  like  a 
man  because  his  skin  is  black  ?  {More  calmly)  Listen,  you  down  there  .... 
you  who  are  living.  There’s  a  world  to  be  made  over  and  this  may  be  the  last 
chance  you  will  ever  have. 

Voice  :  Sneak  in  music  in  background 

{Pleadingly)  For  the  love  of  God,  listen,  will  you?  The  whole  earth 
runs  with  blood  spilled  to  stamp  out  hate  and  oppression  and  the  cruelty  of  man 
to  his  own  kind.  It’s  all  red  blood  but  it  came  out  of  bodies  which  were  black 
and  yellow  —  as  well  as  white.  If  it  were  spilled  for  nothing,  neither  the  grass 
nor  the  fields  of  poppies  will  ever  cover  it,  nor  all  the  rains  of  the  world  wash 
the  stain  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  {Softly)  No  world  can  exist  half  slave 
and  half  free.  This  is  your  chance.  Make  the  world  a  place  where  every  man 
carries  freedom  in  his  heart.  {Music  up)  A  place  where  every  man,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  color  of  his  skin  or  the  God  he  worships,  can  walk  with  his  head 
up  and  his  eyes  on  the  stars ! 

Music  :  Swells  to  exultant  climax. 


A  Colored  Woman  Travels 

the  United  States 

By  MARY  CHURCH  TERRELL 

Note:  Tlie  editor  would  like  to  take  this  occasion  to  thank  Madame  Terrell  for  con* 
tributlnv  to  this  issue  of  EDUCATION.  Few  American  women  have  lived  more  varied  or  more 
useful  lives.  Madame  Terrell  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  colored  woman  to  serve  on 
a  Board  of  Education,  the  first  president  of  the  Natlonid  Association  of  Colored  Women,  and 
charter  member  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People.  In  1M4, 
she  was  the  only  American  delegate  to  address  the  International  Congress  of  Women,  In  Beorlin, 
in  three  languages  —  English,  French,  and  German.  On  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  Ober* 
lln  College,  Madame  Terrell  was  named  one  of  the  college’s  "100  famous  alumni  and  alumnae." 

Even  under  normal  conditions  a  main  anywhere  over  night,  there  are 
colored  woman  who  decides  to  comparatively  few  cities  and  towns 
travel  in  some  sections  of  the  where  she  can  find  hotel  accommoda- 
United  States  must  make  up  her  mind  tions.  If  she  is  traveling  in  the 
to  accept  philosophically  any  rebuffs  South,  she  knows  that  she  will  be  un- 
and  discomforts  she  may  happen  to  able  to  get  her  meals  in  the  diner,  un¬ 
meet.  Under  the  present  congested  less  she  is  willing  to  accept  the  humil- 
travelling  conditions  —  despite  the  iation  of  being  obliged  to  wait  until 
government’s  repeated  requests  that  all  the  white  passengers  have  beai 
civilians  refrain  from  unnecessary  served.  If  the  train  stops  long  enough 
trips  so  that  our  soldiers  and  sailors  for  the  passe’  ^rs  to  get  a  meal  at  a 
may  return  to  their  homes  as  quickly  railroad  station,  she  knows  that  in 
and  comfortably  as  possible  —  she  many  places  a  colored  woman  is  not  al- 
would  indeed  be  a  dyed-in-the-wool  lowed  to  sit  at  a  table,  and  in  some 
optimist  if  she  believed  her  prospects  places  not  allowed  even  to  stand  at  a 
for  a  pleasant  journey  were  promising,  counter,  while  white  passengers  are 
lA)ng  before  the  present  emergency  i,eing  served, 
existed,  when  a  colored  woman  sue-  j  remember  distinctly  the  first  time 
ceeded  in  getting  Pullman  accommoda-  i  had  direct,  personal  knowledge  of 
tions  in  a  large  section  of  this  country,  manner  in  which  colored  people 
she  considered  herself  lucky  indeed,  are  sometimes  treated  on  railroad 
But  now,  generally  speaking,  the  effort  trains.  We  lived  in  Memphis,  Tennes- 
to  obtain  one  almost  anywhere  in  the  gee,  and  my  father  was  taking  me  to 
United  States  would  be  something  like  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Although  he  had 
trying  to  catch  greased  lightning  in  a  been  a  slave,  his  complexion  was  as 
bottle.  fair  as  that  of  the  average  Caucasian 

Before  starting  on  her  journey  a  and  fairer  than  that  of  many.  We 
colored  woman  knows  several  things,  boarded  the  first  class  coach,  for  there 
For  example,  she  knows  that  if  for  any  was  no  Jim  Crow  car  law  in  the  state 
reason  she  misses  connections  en  route  of  Tennessee  at  that  time.'  There 
to  her  destination  and  is  obliged  to  re-  was,  however,  a  separate  coach  for 

1  Editor’s  Note:  For  discussion  of  the  introduction  and  subsequent  increase  of  legalised 
Jim  Crow  after  the  decade  of  the  1870’s,  see  Carey  McWilliams,  BROTHERS  UNDER  THE 
SKIN.  pp.  267,  282.  305ff  and  Gunnar  Myrdal,  AN  AMERICAN  DILEMMA,  Vol.  1.  p.  67811. 
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colored  people,  and  they  were  expected 
to  occupy  it. 

After  seating  me,  my  father  went 
into  the  smoker.  When  the  conductor 
came  to  collect  tickets,  he  glared  at  me, 
asked  me  who  I  was  and  what  T  was 
doing  in  that  car.  I  replied  as  well  as 
a  frightened,  little  girl  five  years  old 
who  knew  nothing  about  the  Race 
Problem  could  be  expected  to  answer. 

But  I  did  not  satisfy  the  conductor 
and  then  and  there  he  decided  to  put 
me  into  the  coach  where  I  “belonged.” 
As  he  pulled  me  roughly  out  of  the 
seat,  he  turned  to  the  man  sitting 
across  the  aisle  and  said:  “Whose  lit¬ 
tle  nigger  is  this?”  The  man  told  him 
and  advised  him  to  let  me  alone. 

One  of  my  father’s  friends,  seeing 
the  conductor  fully  intended  to  remove 
me  from  the  car,  went  into  the  smoker 
to  tell  my  father  what  was  happening. 
!My  father  returned  immediately  and 
there  followed  a  scene  which  no  one 
who  witnessed  it  could  ever  forget.  In 
that  section  of  the  country,  at  that 
time,  it  was  customary  for  men  to 
carry  revolvers  in  their  hip  pockets. 
Fortunately,  no  one  was  injured,  and 
I  remained  with  my  courageous,  hand¬ 
some  father  in  the  white  coach. 

Naturally,  this  incident  agitated  my 
young  mind  considerably.  I  thought 
of  all  the  sins  of  omission  and  com¬ 
mission  against  which  mother  had 
warned  me  before  I  left  home.  I 
could  think  of  nothing  1  had  done 
wrong.  My  father  refused  to  talk 
about  it  and  forbade  me  to  do  so. 
When  I  returned  home,  I  begged  my 
mother  to  tell  me  why  the  conductor 


wanted  to  take  me  out  of  the  nice, 
clean  car  and  put  me  in  one  that  my 
father  said  was  dirty.  I  assured  her 
I  had  been  behaving  myself  “like  a 
little  lady,”  as  she  had  told  me  to  do: 
I  was  sitting  up  straight  and  proper, 
not  talking  loud,  or  looking  out  the 
window  with  my  feet  on  the  seat;  I 
hadn’t  lost  either  one  of  the  blue  rib- 
lx)ns  which  tied  my  braids  on  each  side 
of  my  head,  and  I  hadn’t  soiled  my 
dress  a  single  bit ! 

My  mother  looked  very  sad ;  she 
said  she  believed  T  had  been  behaving 
myself ;  and  then  she  tried  to  comfort 
me  by  explaining  that  sometimes  con¬ 
ductors  on  railroad  trains  treated  even 
good  little  girls  very  badly.* 

I  had  a  real  taste  of  Jim  Crow 
when  I  was  about  sixteen  years  old 
and  was  coming  from  Oberlin  College 
to  spend  my  vacation  in  Memphis.  I 
had  to  change  cars  in  Bowling  Green, 
Kentucky,  and  when  I  detrained  I 
asked  a  porter  which  car  I  should  take 
for  Memphis.  As  soon  as  I  entered 
the  one  to  which  he  had  directed  me,  I 
observed  that  it  was  different  from  any 
coach  I  had  ever  seen.  It  was  a  reg¬ 
ular  day-coach  divided  into  two  parts 
—  the  front  kdng  used  as  a  smoker 
for  white  men  and  the  rear  part  serv¬ 
ing  as  a  coach  for  colored  men  and 
women.  There  was  one  toilet  for  the 
whole  car. 

Instantly,  I  knew  this  was  the  Jim 
Crow  car  which  I  had  heard  about  but 
never  seen.  I  realized  that  I  had  been 
trapped,  and  I  resolved  not  to  remain 
in  it.  I  tried  to  go  into  the  car 
ahead  of  me,  but  the  conductor  barred 


2  Since,  at  that  time,  Jim  Crow  cars  had  not  been  legalized  in  Tennessee,  colored  people 
who  bought  flrst  class  tickets  could  get  first  class  accommodations,  if  they  insisted  upon  their 
rights.  Now,  even  when  colored  people  are  allowed  to  buy  first  class  tickets,  they  are  often 
thrust  into  dirty,  stuffy  coaches,  without  even  adequate  toilet  facilities  for  the  two  sexes,  and 
compelled  to  stay  in  them;  they  are  told  that  the  Jim  Crow  cars  are  “first  class  for  them.” 
Those  who  maintain  that  conditions  are  growing  better  for  colored  people  in  the  South  might 
do  well  to  consider  how  much  more  seriously  handicapped  they  are  today,  when  travelling  in 
the  South,  than  they  were  thirty  or  forty  years  ago. 
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the  way.  Later,  when  he  came  to  col¬ 
lect  tickets,  I  told  him  I  wished  he 
would  pve  me  a  seat  in  the  coach 
ahead.  The  conductor  sternly  in¬ 
formed  me  that  I  was  in  the  coach 
where  I  belonged.  “But  I  have  a  first 
class  ticket,”  I  protested,  “and  this  is 
not  a  first  class  coach.” 

“It  is  first  class  enough  for  you,” 
he  replied.  “You  stay  just  where  you 
are.” 

I  tried  hard  to  compose  myself.  In 
the  afternoon,  the  Jim  Crow  car  was 
well  filled,  but  as  evening  came  on,  the 
numl)er  of  passengers  dwindled  until 
I  was  the  only  one  left.  I  had  to 
travel  all  night,  and  when  I  thought 
that  during  the  whole  night,  or  even  a 
part  of  it,  I  would  be  in  that  car  alone 
at  the  mercy  of  the  conductor  or  any 
other  man  who  entered,  I  was  fright¬ 
ened  and  horrified:  young  as  I  was,  I 
had  heard  al)out  awful  tragedies  which 
had  overtaken  colored  girls  travelling 
alone  in  these  cars  at  night. 

I  decided  to  ask  the  conductor  once 
more  to  allow  me  to  go  into  the  coach 
ahead.  But  he  was  obdurate.  When 
I  told  him  how  frightened  I  was  with 
nobody  else  in  the  car,  he  assured  me 
that  he  would  keep  me  company.  “I 
should  much  rather  be  left  to  myself,” 
I  summoned  up  courage  enough  to 
reply,  “than  to  have  you  stay  with 
me.”  By  this  time  I  was  so  disturbed 
that  I  felt  anything  would  be  prefer¬ 
able  to  remaining  alone  with  the  con¬ 
ductor.  But  what  could  I  do? 

All  at  once  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
leave  the  train.  The  conductor  had 
announced  that  the  next  stop  would  be 
Erie,  (Tennessee).  I  decided  to  get 
off  there  and  wire  my  father  for  in¬ 
structions.  I  was  well  aware  that  I 
was  taking  a  desperate  chance.  I  knew 


that  any  colored  girl  ran  the  risk  of 
having  an  unpleasant  experience,  or  of 
falling  into  some  kind  of  danger,  by 
getting  off  at  night  in  a  strange  south¬ 
ern  town  —  where  she  could  not  get  a 
room  in  a  hotel  and  knew  nobody.  Of 
the  two  evils,  however,  I  decided  leav¬ 
ing  the  train  was  the  less. 

When  we  reached  Erie,  I  took  my 
valise  and  started  toward  the  door. 
The  conductor  was  there  before  me. 
“What  are  you  going  to  do  ?”  he  asked. 

“I’m  getting  off  here,”  I  replied,  “to 
wire  my  father  that  you  are  forcing 
me  to  ride  all  night  in  a  Jim  Crow 
car.  He  will  sue  the  railroad  for  com¬ 
pelling  his  daughter,  who  has  a  first 
class  ticket,  to  ride  in  a  second  class 
car.” 

“Do  you  know  where  you  are  go¬ 
ing?”  he  inquired. 

“Do  you  require  all  the  passengers 
who  leave  the  train  to  tell  you  their 
business  ?”  I  retorted.  Whereupon,  the 
conductor  tried  to  wrench  my  valise 
from  my  hand.  When  he  saw  he  was 
attracting  the  attention  of  passengers 
in  the  next  car,  he  let  go  of  my  valise. 
Then  I  hurried  into  the  first  class 
coach  and  sank  into  a  seat  in  the  center 
of  the  car. 

I  reached  Memphis  all  right  the 
next  morning.* 

The  first  time  I  experienced  the  or¬ 
deal  through  w’hich  colored  women 
pass  who  are  stranded  at  night  in  a 
strange  city  came  when  I  was  travel¬ 
ling  from  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  to 
Paris,  Texas.  Since  I  knew  I  would 
be  on  the  train  all  day  I  boarded  the 
white  coach.  (Once  during  a  trip  in 
a  Jim  Crow  car  between  Hot  Springs 
and  Fort  Smith,  I  had  not  been  able  to 
eat  from  the  time  I  started  at  five  in 
the  morning  until  I  reached  my  des- 


S  Aa&in  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  had  there  been,  at  that  time,  a  Jim  Crow  car  law 
In  Tennessee,  I  should  have  had  to  remain  in  the  car  ail  nisht  —  or  to  have  left  it  for  the  un¬ 
known  discomforts  or  dangers  of  a  strange  town. 
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tination  that  evening.  I  had  re¬ 
solved  after  that  experience  that  in 
the  future  when  I  knew  I  would  be 
travelling  all  day,  I  would  not  go  into 
the  Jim  Crow  car.)  There  were  so 
many  deeply-tanned,  dark,  white  peo¬ 
ple  around  that  I  hoped  my  swarthy 
face  might  get  by.  Anyhow,  if  I  got 
into  trouble  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
to  take  it. 

A  short  time  before  reaching  Texar¬ 
kana  in  the  early  evening,  the  conduc¬ 
tor  told  me  the  train  would  not  go 
through  to  Paris  that  night.  “What 
shall  I  do?”  I  asked.  “I  am  acquain¬ 
ted  with  no  one  in  Texarkana.  Where 
can  I  stay  tonight  ?” 

“You  can  stay  at  a  hotel,  of  course,” 
the  conductor  replied. 

Up  to  that  moment,  it  had  never  oo- 
curred  to  me  to  attempt  to  stay  at  a 
white  hotel  in  the  South.  Without 
thinking,  I  exclaimed:  “7  can’t  stay 
at  a  hotel  in  Texarkana !” 

Apparently  the  conductor  did  not 
understand  the  meaning  of  my  ex¬ 
clamation  for,  as  the  train  came  to  a 
stop,  he  called  a  porter  and  said: 
“Here,  Jim,  take  this  lady  to  the  Raw¬ 
lings  House.  (That  is  not  the  name 
of  the  hotel.)  Colored  people  can  al¬ 
ways  recognize  each  other,  and  I  won¬ 
dered  whether  the  porter  would  take 
me  there,  but  he  did. 

When  I  registered,  the  clerk  prob¬ 
ably  attributed  my  swarthy  complex¬ 
ion  to  the  smoke  and  dust  which  had 
blown  in  through  the  car  window  and 
made  we  several  shades  darker  than  I 
usually  am.  In  my  room,  I  actually 
hesitated  over  washing  my  face  for 
fear  that,  when  it  was  clean,  I  should 
be  “discovered”  and  ejected  from  the 
hotel.  Finally,  I  washed  my  face  and 
decided  to  take  another  chance:  I 
went  to  the  dining-room. 

The  fact  that  the  man  and  his  wife 


at  whose  table  I  was  seated  did  not 
rise  immediately  was  reassuring  —  If 
they  had  entertained  the  slightest  sus¬ 
picion  that  a  monster  in  the  shape  of 
a  real,  live,  honest-to-goodness  colored 
woman  had  been  placed  in  such  close 
proximity  at  a  table,  they  would  have 
died  the  death  before  they  would  have 
tamely  submitted  to  such  an  outrage. 

ATft?r  I  returned  to  my  room  and 
began  to  get  settled,  I  remembered  that 
I  had  written  my  full  name,  quite 
legibly,  in  the  register,  and  fear  took 
possession  of  me:  I  had  been  filling 
engagements  in  that  part  of  the  South 
for  three  or  four  weeks;  it  was  possi¬ 
ble  that  some  of  the  waiters  in  the 
hotel  had  read  accounts  of  both  my 
career  and  speeches  in  the  colored 
newspapers.  What  if  they  should  tell 
the  management  ?  I  trembled  with  ap¬ 
prehension.  What  a  fatal  mistake  not 
to  have  registered  under  an  assumed 
name! 

Drawing  about  myself  what  tag^ 
ends  of  comfort  I  could  muster,  I 
finally  fell  asleep.  I  was  wakened  by 
a  loud  noise  at  the  door.  “Your  time 
has  come,”  was  the  first  thought  that 
popped  into  my  head.  I  was  sure  that 
the  clerk  or  the  proprietor  had  learned 
that  I  was  colored  and  had  come  to 
wreak  upon  me  the  vengeance  of  the 
Southland  for  daring  to  violate  its 
traditions  and  customs. 

I  did  not  answer. 

The  second  knock  sounded  louder 
than  the  first.  I  decided  I  would  not 
allow  myself  to  be  taken  out  of  that 
room  alive,  to  be  beaten  and  dis¬ 
figured,  or  otherwise  mistreated  by  an 
infuriated  mob.  I  recalled  that  Tex¬ 
arkana  was  the  first  southern  city  in 
which  a  colored  man  had  been  burned 
to  death.  This  thought  was  no  com¬ 
fort. 

My  room  was  on  the  first  floor  above 
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the  main  entrance  with  a  window 
which  reached  from  the  floor  to  the 
ceiling  and  opened  on  a  little  veranda. 
I  resolved  to  throw  myself  from  the 
balcony.  If  it  did  not  kill  me,  I  ar¬ 
gued,  it  might  stun  me  enough  to  pre¬ 
vent  my  being  sensitive  to  pain. 

A  third  knock  came.  I  mustered  up 
courage  to  answer:  “Who  is  it? 
What  do  you  want  ?” 

“Lady,”  came  a  soft,  ingratiating 
voice,  “did  you  ring  for  a  pitcher  of 
water  ?” 

“No,”  I  fairly  shouted  at  him,  ‘T 
did  not!” 

I  hope  I  shall  never  pass  through 
an  experience  like  that  again.  It  is 
said  that  it  is  possible  for  a  human 
being  to  have  certain  feelings  only 
once  in  a  life-time.  If  the  feelings 
are  such  as  overwhelmed  me  at  that 
hotel  in  Texarkana,  that  dispensation 
of  Providence  is  indeed  a  great  bless¬ 
ing. 

Even  in  places  where  a  colored 
woman  feels  she  is  least  likely  to  be 
the  victim  of  race  prejudice,  she  some¬ 
times  gets  a  large  and  bitter  dose  of  it. 
Not  long  ago  a  friend  went  to  a  New 
York  hotel  where  we  had  both  stayed. 
The  clerk  told  her  they  were  no  longer 
accommodating  colored  people.  “Why 
are  you  excluding  us  ?”  she  asked. 

“Because,”  the  clerk  replied,  “our 
southern  patrons  don’t  like  it.” 

Ever  since  the  War  of  the  Rebellion 
the  effort  made  by  the  North  —  which 
claims  to  believe  in  Democracy  —  to 
appease  the  South  amounts  to  a  na¬ 
tional  tragedy.  Can  anybody  imagine 
a  proprietor  of  a  southern  hotel  decid¬ 
ing  to  accommodate  colored  people  to 
please  his  patrons  from  the  North? 

Not  even  in  the  national  capitol  can 
colored  people  be  certain  of  being  able 
to  satisfy  their  hunger  and  thirst. 


Some  time  ago  the  Five-and-Ten  Cent 
stores  decided  to  permit  colored  peo¬ 
ple  to  stand  at  a  counter  to  eat  a  sand¬ 
wich  and  get  a  hot  or  cold  drink,  but 
they  are  still  not  permitted  to  sit  at  a 
counter  and  eat  a  meal. 

Before  the  Five-and-Ten  Cent 
stores  allowed  colored  people  to  be 
served  standing,  a  mother  who  had  to 
take  her  child  to  the  shopping  district 
and  was  detained  longer  than  she  ex¬ 
pected,  could  find  no  place  where  she 
could  get  the  child  as  much  as  a  glass 
of  milk. 

Colored  women  visiting  Washington 
learn  that  their  race  is  barred  from 
most  theatres  and  moving-picture 
houses.  Year  in  and  year  out,  thou¬ 
sands  of  colored  people  in  the  national 
capitol  walk  by  theatres  and  movies 
displaying  alluring  advertisements  of 
entertainments  which  race  prejudice 
prevents  their  seeing.  This  is  a  special 
hardship  for  teachers  when  historical 
pictures  are  shown  from  which  they 
could  derive  so  much  help  for  their 
work. 

As  a  colored  woman  travels  the 
United  States,  she  is  encouraged  by 
the  strenuous  efforts  of  intei>racial 
groups,  here  and  there,  to  promote 
better  understanding  between  the  two 
races  so  that  injustices  of  various 
kinds  can  be  removed  and  they  can 
live  together  peacefully. 

However,  race  prejudice  is  so  pow¬ 
erful  in  the  United  States;  it  is  so 
strongly  entrenched  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  that  much  work  remains  to  be  done. 
Indeed,  only  a  very  rash  person  would 
dare  set  a  precise  day  when  the  ugly, 
monstrous  evil  will  have  been  eradi¬ 
cated,  and  the  relationship  between 
the  two  groups  established  on  the  basis 
of  the  equality  which  should  prevail  in 
a  nation  that  calls  itself  a  democracy. 


The  Farmers  Union 

Educates  yor  Democracy 

By  GLADYS  TALBOTT  EDWARDS 
Director  of  Education 
National  Farmers’  Union 


The  Fanners  Educational  and 
Cooperative  Union  of  America, 
commonly  known  as  the  Farmers 
T^nion,  is  an  organization  of  farm 
families  who  live  on,  and  by,  the  land. 
Its  purposes  are  to  insure  security  on 
the  land  to  the  farmer  and  to  build  a 
rural  culture  which  will  make  farm 
life  rich  and  beautiful. 

The  Farmers  Union  members  art- 
not  starry-eyed  dreamers;  they  recog¬ 
nize  the  economic  and  social  problems 
which  farmers,  as  w’ell  as  other  groups, 
must  face  in  a  rapidly  changing  world. 
They  know  these  problems  can  be 
solved  only  through  study  and  action, 
^  and  their  program  is  built  on  this  base. 
The  Farmers  Union  is  chartered  in 
thirty-three  states.  It  is  organized  at 
the  community  level  into  local  units, 
and  the  entire  farm  family,  from  the 
eight-year-old  Junior  Reserve  on  up, 
participate  in  the  activities  of  the  lo¬ 
cal,  county,  state,  and  national  union. 
These  activities  are  many  and  varied 
since  the  Farmers  Union  program 
covers  education  and  legislation  on  a 
national  scale  and  the  development  of 
cooperative  business  from  the  commun¬ 
ity  to  the  regional  and  national  level. 

Education  is  the  base  of  the  Farm¬ 
ers  Union  program.  Educators  may 
ask  why  it  is  necessary  for  a  farmer’s 
organization  to  carry  on  an  education¬ 
al  program:  is  not  our  public  school 


system  a  good  one,  and  is  it  not  ade¬ 
quate?  We  answer  that  the  public 
school  system  is  a  good  one,  but  it  is 
not  adequate.  Rural  school  facilities 
and  equipment  do  not  compare  favor¬ 
ably  with  urban,  nor  do  rural  schools 
provide  enough  education  on  the  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  of  farmers  or  the  so¬ 
cial  problems  of  the'  nation  and  the 
world.  Therefore,  just  as  the  church¬ 
es  must  carry  on  religious  education 
through  the  church  and  the  home,  a 
farmer’s  organization  must  carry  on  a 
program  of  economic  and  social  educa¬ 
tion  through  the  community  and  the 
home.  The  Farmers  Union  program 
of  education  is  one  which  seeks  to 
show  the  interdependence  of  farmers 
and  other  groups,  to  break  down  the 
isolation  of  farm  families,  and  to 
bring  them  into  a  cooperative  working 
relationship  with  their  neighbors 
across  the  fence  and  across  the  world. 

The  Farmers  Union  teaches  that 
prosperity  may  not  be  attained  by  one 
group  at  the  expense  of  any  other  in  a 
healthful  economy;  that  all  races  and 
creeds,  political  and  occupational 
groups,  must  be  assured  of  a  decent 
living  through  fair  wages  for  labor 
performed,  whether  such  labor  be 
performed  in  a  factory,  on  the  farm,  or 
in  a  profession. 

The  Farmers  Union  local  in  the 
community  is  the  basic  unit  through 
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Here  farm  families  meet  to  transact 
the  business  of  the  Union,  to  discuss 
issues  of  the  day,  and  to  participate 
in  an  evening’s  program  of  entertain¬ 
ment  and  group-singing,  with  a  final 
hour  of  folk  dancing  and  social  chat. 
The  meetings  are  open  to  all  and  are  a 
definite  influence  on  the  rural  com¬ 
munity. 

An  idea  of  the  variety  of  topics  dis¬ 
cussed  in  Farmers  Union  meetings 
may  be  gained  by  a  glance  at  the  list 
published  in  the  Farmers  Union 
monthly  Program  Service  for  a  year’s 
local  programs.  Included  are  such 
subjects  as:  “Health  Today’  and 
“Health  Tomorrow,”  both  dealing  with 
a  rural  health  program;  “Full  Em¬ 
ployment  and  The  Returning  Vet¬ 
eran”;  “Minority  Group  Problems,” 
and  “What  Does  Farming  Offer  Rural 
Youth  Today?”  Reference  material 
for  use  of  the  local  discussion  leader 
is  prepared  by  the  national  Farmers 
Union. 

Out  of  discussions  in  Union  Locals 
has  come  a  legislative  program  which 
has  influenced  national  legislative  ac¬ 
tion  on  such  issues  as  rural  electrifica¬ 
tion,  the  rural  school  hot  lunch  pro¬ 
gram,  higher  minimum  wage  scales  for 
rural  teachers,  better  rural  school 
facilities,  price  stabilization,  full  em¬ 
ployment,  protection  of  farmers  and 
other  cooperatives,  and  a  rural  health 
program.  Federal  aid  for  education 
is  a  topic  now  being  widely  discussed 
by  Union  members. 

Out  of  such  discussions  came  legis¬ 
lation  in  one  prairie  state  of  the  “dust 
bowl”  which  made  state-financed  high 
school  correspondence  courses  available 
to  rural  children.  Sixty  thousand 
boys  and  girls  are  high  school  gradu- 


elementary  school  work  except  for  this 
program  of  the  Farmers  Union.  In¬ 
cluded  in  the  sixty  thousand  are  handi¬ 
capped  youth  who  could  not  attend 
school,  and  young  people  of  the  small 
towns  where  only  two  or  three  years  of 
high  school  work  are  offered.  This 
correspondence  high  school  work  was 
a  real  boon  to  the  farm  boys  and  girls 
whose  parents,  economically  pros¬ 
trated  by  drought  and  depression  in 
the  early  thirties,  were  unable  to  send 
them  to  school  away  from  home. 

Farmers  Union  Juniors,  who  carry 
full  membership  privileges  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  after  the  age  of  sixteen,  not 
only  participate  in  the  activities  of  the 
local,  but  meet  in  classes  to  study  and 
discuss  the  annual  national  study 
topic.  Junior  Reserves  in  the  Union 
begin  their  work  in  classes  and  camps 
at  the  age  of  eight.  Units  of  study 
for  Farmers  Union  youth  cover  such 
topics  as  conservation  of  natural  re¬ 
sources,  conservation  of  human  re¬ 
sources,  nature  study,  history  of  farm 
organizations,  farm  problems  of  vari¬ 
ous  types,  cooperative  marketing  and 
purchasing,  recreation  and  health  on 
the  farm.  Projects  in  public  speak¬ 
ing  and  in  wri+ing  for  publication 
give  these  young  people  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  express  themselves  and  to 
carry  their  ideas  to  others. 

The  summer  camp  program  of  the 
Union  is,  perhaps,  its  best  medium 
of  education.  Young  people  from  the 
farms  meet  in  county,  state  and  all- 
state  camps  for  a  week  or  more  of 
work,  play,  and  study.  They  set  up 
a  cooperative  to  supply  themselves 
with  candy,  ice-cream  and  pop.  They 
elect  a  board  of  directors,  hire  a  man¬ 
ager,  and  carry  on  business  just  as  a 
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duly  incorporated  cooperative  is  oper¬ 
ated.  At  the  end  of  the  camp  the  stu¬ 
dent  patrons  vote  on  whether  to  divide 
the  returns  among  themselves  or  to 
contribute  them  to  the  educational  or 
legislative  work  of  the  Union. 
Through  the  operation  of  this  coopera¬ 
tive  they  gain  experience  in  using  one 
of  the  best  devices  for  economic 
democracy. 

It  is  significant  that  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  part  of  the  camp  program  is  the 
discussions  of  affairs  of  the  day. 
These  young  people  are  not  children. 
They  help  to  make  up  a  large  segment 
of  the  farm  labor  force.  They  want 
a  part  in  making  their  country  a  good 
country,  and  most  of  them  know  that 
this  cannot  be  done  by  a  Pollyanna 
attitude  that  everything  is  lovely. 
This  is  evidenced  by  the  choice  of  dis¬ 
cussion  topics.  Those  of  most  interest 
are  human  relationships,  farmer-labor 
understanding,  land  tenure  problems, 
family-type  farming,  rural  health, 
rural  housing,  rural  schools,  the  handi¬ 
caps  in  education  and  recreational 
facilities  suffered  by  rural  people, 
minority  problems,  and  racial  tensions. 

The  educational  work  of  the  Farm¬ 
ers  Union  has  been  given  in  this  much 
detail  because  an  organization  which 
carries  so  varied  a  program  of  study 
and  action  is  an  influence  on  the  think¬ 
ing  of  people  in  the  community  and  in 
the  nation.  Therefore,  its  stand  on  so 
important  an  issue  as  the  treatment 
of  minority  groups  has  a  far-reaching 
effect  .... 

The  program  for  action,  adopted  as 
a  guide  for  the  year  1945,  at  the  an¬ 
nual  national  convention  of  the  Farm¬ 
ers  Educational  and  Cooperative 
Union  of  America  states  its  policy  on 
this  issue  in  no  uncertain  terms.  In 


the  preamble  to  the  program  there  is 
this  pledge: 

“We  pledge  ourselves  to  cooperate 
with  other  forces  to  eradicate  dis¬ 
criminations  and  prejudices  of 
race,  religion,  nationality,  color, 
political  belief,  or  other  distin¬ 
guishing  features  that  now  expose 
any  minority  to  persecution  and 
intolerance.” 

In  that  section  of  the  1945  program 
dealing  with  the  conservation  of  hu¬ 
man  resources  there  is  a  specific  rec¬ 
ommendation  as  to  the  treatment  of 
minorities : 

“All  minority  groups  must  be 
given  protection  against  discrimi¬ 
nation  as  to  employment,  voting 
franchise,  education  and  living 
conditions  in  the  transition  period 
and  must  be  given  opportunity  to 
participate  fully  in  the  coming 
age  of  abundance.  Specifically, 
this  requires  abolition  of  the  Poll 
Tax  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  perma¬ 
nent  Fair  Employment  Practice 
Commission.” 

This  program  is  the  joint  work  of 
people  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  elected  as  delegates  to  the  an¬ 
nual  National  convention  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  developing  a  program  of  ac¬ 
tion.  Such  recommendations  from  an 
organization  of  farmers  are  notable 
for  a  number  of  reasons.  One  reason 
is  that  farmers,  due  to  comparative 
isolation  on  individual  farms,  are  no¬ 
toriously  easy  to  prejudice  against  lit¬ 
tle-known  groups.  Another  reason 
that  such  a  stand  on  a  minority  ques¬ 
tion  is  unusual  lies  in  the  fact  that  a 
large  part  of  the  membership  of  the 
Farmers  Union  is  in  the  middlewest- 
ern  and  southern  states  where  preju- 
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dice  is  high.  Only  a  strong  education¬ 
al  program  in  which  the  membership 
actively  participated  could  have 
brought  about  an  attitude  of  mind  in 
which  such  statements  as  those  in  the 
1945  program  would  be  genuinely  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  beliefs  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  membership. 

Through  its  discussion  groups, 
through  its  newspapers,  and  through 
its  textbooks  for  classes,  the  Farmers 
Union  constantly  emphasizes  that  the 
most  basic  of  all  problems  .before  the 
world  today  is  that  of  human  rela¬ 
tionships:  there  can  be  no  security  in 
the  world  unless,  and  until,  the  ten¬ 
sions  between  groups  now  divided  on 
lines  of  color,  creed,  political  belief, 
and  occupation  are  dissolved.  The 
Farmers  Union  proves  that  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  these  questions  can  come  about 
only  through  education  and  under¬ 
standing  of  the  inter-dependence  of  all 
groups  within  this  country  and  the 
world.  The  problem  is  one  of  both 
individual  and  group  relationships; 
it  involves  jobs,  markets,  purchasing 
power,  and  world  peace  as  against 
world  chaos.  It  is  economic,  social, 
and  cultural;  the  minority  problem  is 
also  psychological,  and  we  deal  with  it 
as  such. 

We  consider  prejudice.  We  show 
that  prejudice  is  based  on  fear  and 
that  the  fear  is  largely  the  result  of 
economic  conditions:  the  first  instinct 
in  man  is  that  of  self  preservation. 
His  ability  to  protect  himself  and  his 
family,  once  dependent  upon  his  brute 
strength,  now  seems,  to  a  large  extent, 
dependent  upon  his  competitive  eco¬ 
nomic  status.  A  man  who  works  in 
a  factory,  mine,  field,  or  office,  fears 
that  his  job  may  be  menaced  by  an¬ 
other  man.  The  fear  of  the  worker  is 
centered  upon  another  worker  who 


may,  or  who  does,  take  his  job ;  seldom 
upon  the  man  who  controls  his  job. 
lie  will  be  most  aware  of  the  potential 
menace  of  a  worker  of  high  visibility, 
be  he  a  Negro,  a  Spanish-American,  a 
Japanese- American,  or  a  Jew.  In  any 
area  where  Protestant  workers  pre¬ 
dominate,  the  job  seeker  of  Catholic 
faith  will  seem  to  be  a  menace.  If, 
as  is  often  the  case,  the.  Catholic 
worker  is  a  member  of  another  na¬ 
tionality  group,  the  prejudice  is 
doubly  intense. 

Out  of  this  economic  fear  grows  the 
prejudice  which  the  worker  must 
justify  on  some  grounds.  Therefore, 
he  asserts,  and  usually  believes,  that 
he  should  keep  his  job  because  he  is 
superior  to  a  man  of  another  color, 
race,  or  religion.  Few  people  who 
are  prejudiced  against  another  group 
recognize,  or  have  ever  heard  of,  the 
real  basis  for  that  prejudice  —  the 
fear  of  economic  defeat. 

Farmers  are  subject  to  the  same 
kind  of  fear-prejudice.  For  that  rea¬ 
son  farmers  in  the  middlewest  who 
have  suffered  greatly  from  poor  crops, 
drouth,  poor  prices,  high  freight  rates, 
and  other  economic  inequalities  listen 
1  y  lurid  stories  of  the  mythical  wrongs 
heaped  upon  them  by  equally  mythical 
Jewish  bankers.  They  develop  a 
prejudice  against  Jewish  people  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  number  of 
Jewish  citizens  in  America,  or  to  the 
number  of  Jewish  bankers  in  the 
world.  Suffering  from  economic  de¬ 
feat,  ranging  from  crop  failures  to 
mortgage  foreclosures,  farmers  become 
imbued  with  a  bitter  hatred  of  the 
far-away  bogey  man  —  the  J ewish 
banker  —  whom  they  cannot  see  but 
whom  they  believe  to  be  responsible 
for  all  of  their  troubles.  They  can 
see  the  two  or  three  Jewish  storekeep- 
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erg  in  town  and  they  transfer  their 
hatred  to  the  visible  small  town  mer¬ 
chant  who  is  not  rich  or  powerful  but 
who  does  make  an  excellent  scapegoat 
for  their  bitterness. 

It  is  well  known  that  hate  programs 
against  the  Jews  have  been  initiated 
in  countries  when  economic  conditions 
became  unbearable.  Propaganda  for 
such  hate  programs  is  built  with 
specific  intent  to  keep  the  minds  of 
those  who  suffer  most  from  economic 
breakdown  off  the  real  source  of  their 
difficulities.  A  man  suffering  from  a 
complicated  set  of  unseen  forces  is 
easy  prey  for  the  hate-mongers  who 
make  evil  capital  out  of  man’s  psy¬ 
chological  need  to  find  causes  —  and 
some  men’s  desire  to  find  scapegoats. 
If  there  are  two  Jewish  merchants  in 
a  small  town,  he  can  be  convinced  that 
“the  Jews  are  taking  over  the  coun¬ 
try.”  He  can  be  led  to  believe  that  in 
making  life  miserable  for  the  two 
Jewish  storekeepers  he  is  “wreaking 
the  Ivord’s  vengeance”  upon  “Jewish 
bankers.”  And,  while  he  is  thus  oc¬ 
cupied,  he  will  be  doing  nothing  to 
remedy  the  economic  conditions  which 
gave  rise  to  his  fears  and  which  must 
be  remedied  if  his  fears  are  to  be  per¬ 
manently  allayed. 

In  the  South,  the  N^^o  is  the 
source  of  economic  fear,  although  that 
fear  is  buried  under  layers  of  preju¬ 
dice  which  says  that  a  man  with  a 
white  skin  is  superior  to  his  colored 
brother.  Moreover  the  conditions  fol¬ 
lowing  the  w’ar  between  the  states  were 
regarded  as  so  intolerable  that  a  hatred 
more  bitter  than  that  bred  by  battle 
was  engendered  in  Southern  white  men 
against  Northern  white  men.  The 
freed  N^o  was  the  symbol  of  defeat 
and  suffering.  The  North  was  far 
away  and  unassailable;  the  Negro  was 


at  hand  and  could  be  made  to  suffer. 
His  terror  and  pain  would  ease  a  lit¬ 
tle  the  pain  and  humiliation  of  the 
vanquished  South. 

The  same  kind  of  fear  prejudice 
which  works  against  racial  and  relig¬ 
ious  groups  works  also  against  politi¬ 
cal  groups  and  labor  unions.  Fear 
and  hate  of  them  draw  a  red  herring 
across  the  trail  of  genuine  economic 
evils.  Thus  the  Farmers  Union,  or¬ 
ganized  to  work  for  better  economic 
and  social  conditions  for  the  small  dirt 
farmers  of  the  country,  must  necessar¬ 
ily  be  deeply  interested  in  a  program 
of  education  which  goes  to  the  roots 
of  prejudice  against  any  minority 
group. 

In  discussions  and  units  of  study 
the  whole  picture  of  race  relationships, 
and  other  group  relationships,  is  ex¬ 
plored  and  through  logical  analysis, 
the  results  of  prejudice  are  shown. 
Only  an  understanding  of  the  basis 
for  prejudice  and  an  equal  under^ 
standing  of  the  destruction  which 
menaces  every  citizen  when  prejudice 
runs  wild,  can  successfully  combat  the 
deeply  ingrained  ideas  of  racial  su¬ 
periority  and  like  nonsense.  If  such 
a  program  is  necessary  for  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  better  rural  culture  based  on 
security  on  the  land  —  and  the  Farm¬ 
ers  Union  stands  unalterably  upon  that 
premise  —  then  it  is  most  necessary 
that  such  a  program  be  carried  beyond 
the  work  of  one  farmers’  organization. 

A  program  of  education  on  group 
relationships  and  racial  understanding 
should  be  a  part  of  the  course  of  study 
in  every  state.  It  should  be  em¬ 
phasized  in  every  school  in  America 
from  Poll  Tax  Alabama  to  Nisei  bait¬ 
ing  California;  from  New  York  to 
New  Mexico.  The  teacher  in  the  rural 
school  should  take  the  lead  in  this 
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work,  but  that  teacher  must  have  the 
support  of  the  men  and  women  in  the 
community,  or  the  program  will  fail 
and  the  teacher  may  be  destroyed  by  it. 

Unless  men  and  women  learn  to 
work  together  without  prejudice  as  to 
color,  religious  or  political  belief,  then 
the  new  world  of  the  United  Nations 
will  die  aborning.  With  the  advent 
of  the  atomic  bomb  the  old  order 
changed  and  men  may  no  longer  settle 
disputes  between  nations  with  march¬ 
ing  men  and  big  navies.  The  world 
has  advanced  from  the  age  of  mighty 
armies  to  another  age.  Just  what  this 
new  age  is  we  are  not  yet  sure,  but  we 
do  know  that  in  it  men  will  pit  their 
hrains  and  scientific  discoveries  against 
those  of  others.  We  know  too  that  if 
we  are  to  survive,  the  little  known 
techniques  of  building  human  under¬ 
standing  and  cooperation  must  become 
more  important  than  the  better  known 
techniques  of  building  battleships  and 
B-29’s. 

It  is  through  youth  that  these  tech¬ 
niques  can  be  best  developed.  Youth 
wants  to  have  a  part  in  building  “the 
brave  new  world.”  Youth  is  idealis¬ 
tic;  it  is  not  born  prejudiced  as  to 
color,  religion,  or  politics.  Preju¬ 
dice  has  to  be  beaten  into  the  young. 

Parents,  educators,  church  leaders, 
and  all  men  and  women  of  good  will 


must  recognize  the  danger  of  teaching 
prejudice  and  cease  their  destruction 
of  the  young.  Prejudice,  backed  by 
fear,  is  a  two-edged  sword.  It  injures 
the  holder  as  much  as  the  one  against 
whom  the  prejudice  is  held. 

It  is  trite  to  say  that  we  learn  to 
like  people  when  we  know  them,  but 
like  most  trite  sayings,  it  is  largely 
true.  When  young  people  meet  to¬ 
gether  in  school,  in  church,  in  recrea¬ 
tion,  and  in  work  relationships  where 
there  are  no  lines  drawn  as  to  color, 
creed,  or  class,  they  will  learn  to  asso¬ 
ciate  with  each  other  on  a  basis  of  per¬ 
sonal  understanding  and  respect.  Only 
when  we  learn  how  to  treat  the  Negro, 
the  Mexican,  the  Spanish-American, 
the  Japanese- American,  the  Jew,  the 
member  of  a  labor  union,  or  of  a 
minor  political  group,  with  the  respect 
based  upon  his  dignity  as  a  human 
being,  will  we  learn  how  to  work  with 
other  nations  of  the  world  for  the  firm 
establishment  of  world  peace. 

America  stands  in  a  strategic  posi¬ 
tion  to  develop  inter-group  understand¬ 
ing  because  of  our  varied  racial  and 
religious  backgrounds  and  our  free¬ 
dom  as  to  political  beliefs  and  activ¬ 
ities.  It  is  a  challenge  which  can  de¬ 
cide  the  destiny  of  the  nation  and  of 
the  world.  Dare  we  meet  it?  Dart 
we  fail  to  meet  itf 


Unions  Fight  Jim  Crow  and  Racism 

By  MARK  STARR 
Educational  Director 

International  Ladies*  Garment  Workers’  Union 

IN  the  International  Ladies’ Garment  That,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that 
Workers’  Union,  men  and  women  our  Italian  members  must  delight  in 
apply  “learning  by  doing”  in  inter-  sour  cream  and  gefvlte  fish  or  that  our 
cultural  and  inter-racial  action  in  the  Jewish  members  must  indulge  in 
best  of  all  possible  ways.  When  our  spaghetti  feasts.  There  is  no  attempt 
organizers  set  up  locals,  they  ask  all  to  standardize  such  things.  Much  of 
the  workers  —  colored  and  white,  Jew  the  life  and  color  of  our  work  is 
and  Gentile  —  to  join.  Instead  of  created  by  the  inter-mingling  of  men 
formally  teaching  tolerance,  they  en-  and  women  whose  ancestors  came  from 
deavor  to  help  men  and  women  of  many  diverse  parts  of  the  world.  One 
varying  racial  and  national  origins  to  of  the  union  songs  expresses  the  idea : 
appreciate  each  other.  One  of  our  “We’re  sisters  and  brothers,  no  matter 
posters,  which  shows  a  montage  of  the  our  birthplace, 

varied  nationalities  in  the  Union,  The  colored,  the  white  man,  the  Gen- 
bears  the  caption,  “Our  races  are  tile,  the  Jew, 

many ;  our  aims  are  one !”  Our  races  are  many,  our  aims  are  the 

Such  united  action  is  not  confined  same  ones, 

to  the  organizing  period  when  the  So  stand  together  in  the  I-L-G-W-U.” 
Union  is  seeking  support  and  new  In  the  early  months  of  1945  a  worn- 
members.  Once  when  the  Medina  en’s  delegation  was  being  chosen  to 
Club  in  Chicago  sent  Negro  delegates  visit  Great  Britain.  President  Green 
to  the  service  elevator,  the  whole  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
ILGWU  Convention  in  protest  left  asked  David  Dubinsky,  head  of  the 
the  place  and  transferred  the  conven-  ILGWU  (which  is  seventy-five  per 
tion  to  the  Hotel  Morrison.  Solidar-  cent  female  in  its  composition),  to 
ity  on  the  picket  line  transcends  the  suggest  a  member  who  would  repre¬ 
accidents  of  race  and  birth,  and  work-  sent  the  American  labor  movement, 
ers  who  have  set  up  a  union  as  a  re-  Mr.  Dubinsky  nominated  Mrs.  Maida 
suit  of  their  blood  and  sweat  and  tears  Springer,  a  Negro  woman  with  an  out- 
have  an  inter-cultural  solidarity  which  standing  record  of  union  activity,  and 
is  not  easily  forgotten.  she  filled  with  distinction  the  role  of 

In  union  meetings  and  classes,  in  representative  and  reporter, 
the  union  ehonis  and  in  the  union  has-  This  fall  Harvard  University  agreed 
ketball  teams  and  other  similar  activi-  to  let  the  ILGWU  send  women  to  the 
ties,  our  members  meet  as  members  Trade  Union  Fellowships  operating 
without  discrimination.  White  officers  there  for  the  fourth  year.  Mabel  Dur¬ 
and  managers  and  Negro  officers  and  ham,  a  Negro  chairlady  in  Local  62 
chairladies  accent  the  positive  things  and  currently  in  the  WAC,  was  one  of 
which  they  have  in  common  and  forget  four  members  sent  on  the  basis  of, 
the  minor  things  which  differentiate,  their  records.  These  things  speak 
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louder  than  j^ords  and  written  declara¬ 
tions,  and  the  ILGWU  is  proud  to  put 
such  a  pattern  of  fair  play  and  good 
sense  before  other  affiliated  AFL 
unions. 

Because  early  founders  of  the 
ILGWTJ  had  suffered  from  racial  and 
political  persecution  in  Europe,  the 
union  naturally  has  fought  Jim  Crow 
and  other  forms  of  racial  discrimina¬ 
tion.  Other  AFL  unions  and  the 
United  Mine  Workers  have  had  simi¬ 
lar  policies.  Some  unions,  however, 
have  been  influenced  by  existing  preju¬ 
dices.  LABOR  AND  AMERICA  (a 
high  school  textbook)  lists  twenty-one 
unions  which  still  discriminate  by  rule 
or  custom,  but  their  number  is  decreas¬ 
ing;  in  October,  1945,  eighteen  locals 
of  the  largest  union,  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists,  proposed  at 
its  Conference  that  the  “white”  quali¬ 
fication  for  membership  should  be 
dropped  from  the  lAM  Constitution. 
So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  only  one 
small  and  insignificant  union  which 
has  an  anti-Semitic  rule  in  its  member¬ 
ship  qualifications. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to 
think  that  men  and  women  who  join 
the  trade  union  movement  automatic¬ 
ally  accept  the  progressive  traditions 
of  such  unions  as  the  ILGWU.  Our 
Educational  Department  works  con¬ 
tinuously  to  eradicate  beliefs  which 
have  been  built  up  by  decades  of  mis- 
education.  To  combat  racial  preju¬ 
dice,  we  use  every  educational  agency 
and  method.  When  our  Southern 
members,  for  example,  participate  in 
the  annual  institute  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  we  are  at  pains  to  show 
them  how  un-American  is  their  disin¬ 
clination  to  eat  and  study  with  their 


Negro  fellow-members,  and  usually 
we  succeed  in  persuading  them  to 
slough  off  their  misconceptions.  We 
use  movies  and  have  made  good  use  of 
the  filmstrip,  “We  Are  All  Brothers,” 
based  on  the  pamphlet,  RACES  OF 
MANKIND. 

Some  locals  have  classes  to  deal 
with  inter-cultural  education  and  to 
study  specific  problems  of  racial  mis¬ 
understanding  in  the  shops.  Articles 
are  supplied  from  time  to  time  to  local 
union  journals.  Most  recently  we 
have  distributed  the  pamphlet,  LAB¬ 
OR  AND  ANTI-SEMITISM.  Post¬ 
ers,  our  own  and  those  supplied  by 
other  agencies,  are  freely  used.  The 
Educational  Department  of  the 
ILGWU  was  the  first  to  distribute  the 
TRUE  COMICS,  “They  Got  the 
Blame.”  Later  the  AFL  (and  the 
CIO)  distributed  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  these  colored  illustrated  maga¬ 
zines.  We  know  that  in  some  in¬ 
stances  these  comics  were  carried  home 
with  good  effect  upon  the  juvenile 
relatives  of  the  union  members. 

ILGWU  locals  in  various  cities 
have  participated  in  conferences  which 
have  been  set  up  to  institute  an  inter- 
cultural  fire  brigade  in  order  to  stop 
the  fire  of  racial  hate  before  it  starts. 
We  have  cooperated  with  both  the 
Workers’  Education  Bureau  and  the 
American  Labor  Education  Service  in 
running  such  conferences  to  discuss 
these  dangers. 

AFL  unions  still  have  much  to  do. 
But  they  are  beginning  to  have  an 
awareness  of  the  danger  of  racism  and 
nationalist  biases.  Both  by  union 
word  and  deed  these  evils  must  be 
overcome. 


Editor's  Note:  Mr.  Starr  has  diacuased  the  policy  of  the  ILOWU  and  ntentloned  some  of 
the  materials  used  to  implement  Its  policy  of  non-dlaciimlnatlon.  Readers  Interested  In  learnins 
about  the  policies  of  CIO  unions  can  write  directly  to  George  1.-P  Weaver,  Director  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  CIO  Committee  to  Abolish  Racial  DiscrimlnaUon,  718  Jackson  Place,  N.  W.,  Washington 
6,  D.  C. 


The  Education  Program  and  Policies 

of  the  American  Jewish  Committee 

By  SOLOMON  ANDHIL  FINE:BERG 
Director  of  Community  Service  Department 
American  Jewish  Committee 


The  preservation  of  American 
democracy  is  a  highly  compli¬ 
cated  task  which  depends  more 
upon  spiritual  qualities  than  on  ma¬ 
terial  factors.  Among  the  requisities 
of  political,  educational,  and  economic 
democracy  in  the  United  States  none 
is  more  necessary  than  mutual  under¬ 
standing  and  cooperative  relationships 
between  the  racial  and  religious  com¬ 
ponents  of  the  population. 

Dedicating  all  of  its  efforts  to  the 
proposition  that  intolerance  is  equally 
destructive  regardless  of  who  is  its  per¬ 
petrator  or  who  is  its  victim,  the 
American  Jewish  Committee  conducts 
a  continuous  campaign  against  all 
forms  of  bigotry.  Although  founded 
in  1906  “to  prevent  the  infraction  of 
the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  Jews,” 
the  Committee  now  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Judge  Joseph  M.  Proskauer, 
considers  it  axiomatic  that  no  group 
can  be  safe  if  any  element  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  is  unjustly  assailed  by  hatreds. 
All  unfair  discrimination  (and  not 
merely  anti-Semitic)  is  vigorously 
combatted  through  media  of  public  in¬ 
formation.  Since  the  preservation  of 
the  fundamental  rights  of  all  human 
beings  provides  the  only  assurance  that 
the  rights  of  Jews,  or  of  any  other 
group,  will  be  respected,  the  Consult¬ 
ants  of  the  Committee  at  the  San 
Francisco  Conference  worked  with  the 
representatives  of  other  groups  to 


write  an  International  Bill  of  Rights 
into  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  The  Committee  has  never  con¬ 
fined  its  efforts  to  the  American  scene; 
it  envisages  an  orderly  w’orld  wherein 
justice  and  equality  of  opportunity 
will  be  accorded  to  everyone,  regardless 
of  race,  creed,  or  nationality. 

Within  the  United  States,  the  out¬ 
cropping  of  malicious  agitation,  re¬ 
sulting  from  Nazi  divisive  propa¬ 
ganda,  has  necessitated  an  intensified 
program  of  public  education.  Many 
religious,  educational,  labor,  veteran 
and  other  organizations  are  now  en¬ 
gaged  in  constructive  efforts  to  pre- 
seree  national  unity  and  to  reduce  the 
extent  of  bigotry.  It  is  an  uphill 
struggle  because  of  existing  prejudices 
and  because  of  continuous  attempts  on 
the  part  of  preachers  of  hatred  to 
capitalize  on  inter-group  conflicts 
which  they  seek  to  create. 

The  American  Jewish  Committee  is 
one  of  the  agencies  which  participates 
in  the  struggle  to  further  democratic 
ideals.  It  assumes  that  American 
Jews  should  contribute  their  full 
share  to  the  preservation  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  way  of  life,  and  it  musters  what¬ 
ever  strength  it  can  to  promote  har¬ 
mony,  good  will  and  mutual  respect 
among  all  Americans.  Inevitably, 
however,  its  manpower  and  facilities 
are  particularly  helpful  in  improving 
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relationships  between  Christians  and 
Jews. 

The  Committee  produces  consider¬ 
able  literature.  About  fifty  pamph¬ 
lets  and  leaflets  are  added  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  list  annually.  These  are  cir¬ 
culated  by  Christian,  Jewish  and  non¬ 
sectarian  organizations.  Such  are 
the  themes  and  subject  matter  of  this 
literature  that  many  of  the  items 
might  just  as  appropriately  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  non-Jewish  agencies.  They 
are  equally  helpful  to  all  racial  and 
religious  groups.  In  fact,  some  are 
the  products  of  other  agencies  and 
the  Committee  merely  participates  in 
giving  them  wider  circulation.  “Prob¬ 
ing  Our  Prejudices”  by  Hortense 
Powdermaker,  “The  Springfield 
Plan”  by  Chatto  and  Halligan,  “One 
God ;  The  ways  We  Worship  Him” 
by  Mary  Fitch,  and  “Intolerance”  by 
Eric  Johnston,  are  examples  of  litera¬ 
ture  which  the  American  Jewish  Com¬ 
mittee  promotes  through  other  national 
and  through  several  hundred  local 
agencies  which  cooperate  with  it. 

The  Committee  also  reprints  speech¬ 
es  and  helpful  items  which  appear  in 
magazines  or  newspapers  and  which 
deserve  more  than  passing  attention. 
The  Community  Service  Department 
of  the  Committee  has  thus  made  avail¬ 
able  for  further  circulation  hundreds 
of  items  on  helpful  subjects,  such  as 
“Minority  Groups  in  the  United 
States”  (Carey  McWilliams),  “Preju¬ 
dice  —  Our  Post-War  Battle”  (from 
LOOK),  “A  Time  For  Tolerance” 
(Kate  Smith),  “What  Kind  of  World 
do  You  Want?”  (from  SEVEN¬ 
TEEN),  and  “What  Price  Persecu¬ 
tion”  (from  SOUTHWEST  RE¬ 
VIEW). 

That  others  may  better  understand 
their  Jewish  neighbors,  the  Com¬ 


munity  Service  Department  of  the 
Committee  has  published  such  items 
as  “Jews  in  American  Life”  by  Jacob 
R.  Marcus,  “Hats  Off  To  Major 
Plitt,”  “The  First  Nurse  Killed  in 
Action,”  “He  Practices  Racial  Toler¬ 
ance,”  “His  Ancestral  Calling,”  and 
other  literature  on  Jewish  activities, 
personalities,  etc.  This  Department 
maintains  steady  correspondence  with 
local  Jewish  community  organizations 
and  furnishes  information  of  many 
kinds,  especially  in  reference  to 
projects,  new  techniques,  magazine 
articles,  developments  important  to 
those  engaged  in  combatting  discrimi¬ 
nation,  notice  of  forthcoming  radio 
programs  and  the  like.  The  Com¬ 
munity  Service  Department  likewise 
trains  professional  and  lay  workers 
engaged  in  community  relations  activi¬ 
ties. 

The  Committee  is  aware  that  pages 
of  solid  print  with  an  illustration  or 
two  are  less  effective  for  mass  distri¬ 
bution  than  posters,  cartoons,  and 
comics.  Hence  these  are  also  being 
created  and  supplied.  They  are  based 
on  the  same  themes  as  the  more  erud¬ 
ite  literature.  Increasingly,  all  of  this 
material,  as  well  as  the  techniques  em¬ 
ployed  for  bettering  inter-group  rela¬ 
tions,  are  tested  for  effectiveness  by 
the  Committee’s  Department  of  Scien¬ 
tific  Research.  Research  projects  are 
already  proving  that  good  intentions 
do  not  insure  good  results  in  combat¬ 
ting  intolerance  and  that  a  body  of  de¬ 
pendable  scientific  knowledge  should 
guide  professional  and  volunteer  work¬ 
ers  in  this  field. 

To  reach  very  great  numbers  by  di¬ 
rect  mailings  is  economically  impossi¬ 
ble  and  the  distribution  of  individual 
pieces  is  necessarily  limited  to  leaders 
whose  opinions  influence  many  others. 
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For  direct  approach  to  mass  audiences, 
the  Committee  depends  upon  the  usual 
mass  media,  chief  of  which  are  radio 
and  press.  Some  of  the  radio  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  Committee’s  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Department,  such  as  “The  Bat¬ 
tle  of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto,”  “Courage 
Is  Their  Badge”  and  “Behold  the 
Jew”  have  been  of  such  outstanding 
merit  that  they  won  for  the  Committee 
a  VARIETY  award  for  excellence. 

The  themes  that  are  appropriate  to 
press  and  radio  are  of  common  interest 
and  general.  They  are  necessarily 
geared  to  rather  broad  appeal.  Ob¬ 
viously,  there  is  need  to  make  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  unity  and  concord  come  home 
more  closely  to  people  on  the  basis  of 
their  own  special  interests.  Hence 
the  Public  Relations  Department  has 
added  to  its  staff  specialists  who  work 
with  leaders  of  women’s  groups, 
church  groups,  labor  groups,  veteran 
groups,  and  the  like.  Each  of  these 
professional  workers  maintains  mu¬ 
tually  helpful  contact  with  heads  of 
organizations  who  recognize  the  men¬ 
ace  of  intolerance  and  welcome  help  in 
fostering  and  strengthening  demo¬ 
cratic  ideals. 

Involved  as  it  is  at  all  times  in  the 
immense  task  of  preventing  fratricidal 
strife  between  racial  and  religious 
groups  and  of  helping  to  secure  for  all 
Americans  a  maximum  of  opportunity 
to  live  the  good  life,  the  American 
Jewish  Committee  has  the  special  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  furnishing  accurate  and 
timely  information  concerning  Jews. 
For  this  purpose  the  Committee  main¬ 
tains  a  Library  of  Jewish  Information, 
which  is  quite  unique  in  its  composi¬ 
tion  and  completeness.  Its  files  con¬ 


tain,  in  addition  to  30,000  books  and 
pamphlets,  several  hundred  thousand 
clippings,  carefully  classified,  since  it 
is  live,  recent  information  about  Jews 
and  subjects  of  Jewish  interest  that  are 
needed  by  the  chronicler  who  deals 
with  recent  and  current  events.  The 
Library  of  Jewish  Information  pre¬ 
pares  annually  the  American  Jewish 
Year  Book,  which  is  a  standard  refer¬ 
ence  book.  The  Committee  also  pub¬ 
lishes  a  monthly  magazine,  “The  Com¬ 
mentary.” 

In  recent  years  it  has  become  ap¬ 
parent  that  subversive  organizations, 
led  by  self-seeking  demagogues,  consti¬ 
tutes  a  threat  that  must  not  be  ignored. 
The  American  Jewish  Committee’s 
service  to  those  who  wish  to  prevent 
hate-fomenting  activities,  necessitates 
that  they  be  advised  of  the  progress 
that  destructive  organizations  are  mak¬ 
ing.  Hence  an  Investigative  Depart¬ 
ment  is  maintained  to  study  and  re¬ 
port  on  developments  inimical  to 
American  unity.  By  examining  the 
publications  of  various  hate-fomenting 
groups,  the  Investigative  Department 
keeps  track  of  their  activities.  The 
knowledge  thus  gathered  has  proved 
highly  valuable  in  unmasking  and  ex¬ 
posing  groups  which  promote  ill  will 
and  dissension. 

The  Committee’s  effectiveness  is 
based  on  the  work  of  its  professional 
staff  and  its  own  Board  members  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Dr.  John  Slawson, 
Executive  Vice-President,  as  well  as 
upon  constant  cooperation  with  many 
national  organizations,  local  Jewish 
community  agencies,  and  its  own  local 
chapters. 


Basic  Principles  and  New  Techniques 

for  Inter-group  Education 

By  WILLIAM  C.  KERN AN,  Executive  Secretary 
RICHARD  A.  ZINN,  Public  Relations  Director 
Institute  for  American  Democracy,  Incorporated 


INTER-GROUP  education  is  es¬ 
sentially  moral  education ;  it  is  con¬ 
stantly  seeking  to  enable  men  to  act 
charitably  and  justly  toward  one  an¬ 
other.  This  is  education  in  the  moral 
sense  —  or  it  is  nothing. 

Moral  education  for  sound  inters 
group  relationships  involves  the  recog^ 
nition  of  certain  moral  standards 
which  all  can  accept  and  in  the  light 
of  which  some  things  can  be  labelled 
definitely  right,  others  just  as  definite¬ 
ly  wrong.  The  rise  and  establish¬ 
ment  of  Nazism  in  Europe  taught  us 
that  there  is  no  escape  from  this  prop¬ 
osition,  if  a  country  is  to  avoid  dis¬ 
aster. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  NEW 
LEADER,  William  Henry  Chamber¬ 
lin  quoted  Arthur  Koestler  as  having 
said  in  THE  YOGI  AND  THE 
COMMISSAR,  “The  predicament  of 
Western  civilization  is  that  it  has 
ceased  to  be  aware  of  the  values  which 
it  is  in  peril  of  losing.”  Obviously 
so  —  for  it  is  impossible  for  anyone 
to  be  aware  of  values  in  which  he  has 
ceased  to  believe,  of  whose  nature  he  is 
ignorant,  and  the  sources  of  which  he 
has  forgotten. 

Mr.  Chamberlin,  referring  to  the 
evil  effects  of  what  he  calls  “the  revolt 
against  civilization,”  says  that  “the 
two  great  curses  of  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury”  are  “war  and  totalitarian  meth¬ 
ods  of  rule”  which  “have  reduced  great 
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areas  of  the  world  to  wastelands,  de¬ 
solate  materially,  culturally,  and 
spiritually.” 

And  how  curb  the  revolt  against 
civilization  ?  Mr.  Chamberlin  de¬ 
clares  that  it  is  necessary  to  regain  “a 
sense  of  certain  absolute  values, 
human  liberty,  reason,  elementary 
standards  of  justice  and  humanity, 
and  to  be  just  as  uncompromising 
about  those  values  as  William  Lloyd 
Garrison  was  in  his  denunication  of 
slavery.” 

In  brief,  Mr.  Chamberlin  is  saying 
that  you  can’t  fight  something  with 
nothing.  You  can’t  defeat  the  totali¬ 
tarian  idea  —  which  is  very  definite 
and  absolute  and  dogmatic  —  with  no 
idea  at  all.  You  can’t  defeat  it, 
either,  with  an  idea  about  which  you 
are  uncertain,  or  which  you  r^ard  as 
relative,  or  of  whose  truth  you  are 
doubtful.  You  must  know  where  you 
stand  and  what  your  ideas  are.  Yon 
must  believe  in  them  on  reasonable 
grounds  and  without  compromise. 
Then  you  are  prepared  to  give  battle 
to  the  totalitarian  idea  —  certainly 
not  until  then. 

For  example,  it  has  been  shown 
countless  times  that  anti-Semitism  is 
but  the  beginning  of  a  chain  of  perse¬ 
cutions  —  all  based  on  the  denial  of 
the  Christian  principle  of  man’s 
sacredness  and  of  his  possession  of  in¬ 
alienable  rights  as  the  gift  of  God.  It 
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has  been  demonstrated  that  —  as  in 
Hitler’s  Germany  —  anti-Semitism 
leads  to  dictatorship,  and  the  denial 
of  rights  and  justice  to  all. 

Very  well,  no  one  —  absolutely  no 
one  —  has  a  chance  of  standing  up  to 
the  anti-Semites  unless  he  knows  — 
not  supposes,  but  knows  —  that  anti- 
Semitism  is  wrong  because  it  violates 
the  truth  that  God  has  given  the  same 
inherent  rights  to  all  men  and  that,  ir¬ 
respective  of  race  or  religion,  these 
rights  must  be  respected. 

To  violate  them  in  any  case  or  in  any 
instance  is  to  defy  the  moral  law  of 
God.  That  is  what  we  must  know.  To 
waiver  in  this  knowledge  —  to  be  un¬ 
sure  of  our  position  —  is  to  go  over  to 
the  other  side,  the  side  of  the  dictators, 
the  suppressors,  the  totalitarians. 
Thus,  to  be  successful,  inter-group 
education  must  be  built  upon  sound 
moral  principles,  and  from  these  prin¬ 
ciples  must  flow  the  results  we  desire 
—  sound  and  just  inter-group  rela¬ 
tions. 

In  a  measure,  these  principles  have 
been  projected  through  many  forms  of 
educational  approach  —  such  as  group 
education,  individual  instruction, 
formal  education  in  public  schools, 
secondary  schools,  colleges,  etc.  A. 
unique  application  of  these  ideas  de¬ 
signed  to  influence  the  individual 
through  mass  appeal  was  tested  and  is 
now  being  used  on  a  national  scale  by 
the  Institute  for  American  Democracy, 
Incorporated. 

Some  time  ago,  a  prominent  adver¬ 
tising  agency  executive,  experimenting 
with  advertising  copy,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  automobiles,  refrig¬ 
erators,  canned  peas,  and  motor  oil 
could  be  sold  through  advertising  me¬ 
dia,  it  should  be  possible  to  adapt  these 


techniques  to  an  educational  campaign 
along  inter-group  lines. 

The  idea  was  presented  to  the  Insti¬ 
tute  for  American  Democracy,  and  a 
test  was  conducted  with  some  600 
newspapers  which  were  given  proofs 
of  a  series  of  full-page  advertisements 
developed  by  the  best  advertising  copy 
and  art  men  available.  These  adver¬ 
tisements  dramatized  the  importance 
of  inter-group  unity.  The  success  of 
this  test  was  dependent  on  two  factors : 
first,  their  acceptance  by  the  newspa¬ 
pers  as  a  series  of  advertisements  sale¬ 
able  to  the  community;  second,  their 
acceptance  by  community  business 
leaders  as  a  desirable  type  of  advertis¬ 
ing  copy. 

Of  the  600  newspapers  which  were 
offered  this  series  of  pro-democratic 
advertisement,  over  430  sold  them  in 
their  communities  —  thereby  passing 
both  parts  of  the  test.  In  addition  — 
and  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  the 
projection  of  this  technique  —  is  the 
fact  that  advertisers  in  these  430-odd 
cities  supported  this  campaign  to  an 
extent  of  more  than  2200  pages  during 
an  18-month  test  period. 

It  was  therefore  concluded  that  this 
method  of  mass  education  for  unity 
among  men  of  all  faiths  and  races  was 
not  only  successful  and  practical  in 
the  newspaper  field,  but  might  also  be 
successful  through  other  advertising 
media  such  as  outdoor  billboards,  car 
cards,  moving  pictures,  et  cetera. 

Each  of  these  media  was  tested  by 
the  same  techniques,  and  each  one  of 
them  has  enthusiastically  cooperated 
nationally  in  the  promulgation  of  this 
“Unity  Campaign”  —  as  the  media 
prefer  to  call  it. 

As  a  result  of  the  launching  of  this 
program  with  its  composite  facets, 
there  then  followed  logically  the  prol>- 
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lem  of  correlating  the  various  media 
in  each  community  according  to  its 
needs  and  its  ability  to  project  them. 

The  Institute  thereupon  drew  up  an 
outline  to  serve  the  needs  of  communi¬ 
ties  throughout  the  country  in  which 
one  or  more  of  its  projects  could  be 
adapted  for  community  use  on  a  year- 
round  basis.  Emphasis  has  always  been 
put  by  the  Institute  on  the  necessity 
for  a  12-month  campaign  based  on  the 
fact  that  successful  advertising  re¬ 
quires  repetitive  appeal. 

As  of  January  1946,  more  than  165 
cities  (through  community  groups) 
are  using  one  or  more  of  these  projects 
—  not  counting  those  which  had  al¬ 
ready  published  the  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisements  mentioned  earlier. 

By  this  gradual  development  of  the 
Institute’s  program,  it  has  been  firmly 
established  that  this  new  technique  of 
mass  education  for  unity  is  here  to 
stay.  It  is  simple  in  its  conception 
and  effective  in  its  24-hour-a-day 
projection. 

On  many  occasions,  the  question  has 
been  raised  as  to  how  one  can  actually 
judge  the  effectiveness  of  a  program 
of  this  type,  since  calculable  sales  of 
merchandise  are  not  involved.  In  an¬ 
swer  to  this  question,  prominent  educa¬ 
tors,  public  relations  and  advertising 
men  have  agreed  that  the  success  of 
such  a  program  can  be  measured  in 
terms  of  the  individuals,  groups,  or 
organizations  which  have  not  only  en¬ 
dorsed  it  but  which  also  use  it,  and  do 
everything  they  can  to  help  accelerate 
its  progress. 

The  Institute  for  American  Democ¬ 
racy  is  a  non-profit,  non-sectarian, 
educational  corporation,  the  President 
of  which  is  Dr.  Robert  W.  Searle, 


General  Secretary  of  the  Greater  New 
York  Federation  of  Churches,  Incor¬ 
porated.  It  draws  its  Board  of  Spon¬ 
sors,  both  nationally  and  from  its  area 
offices  in  Boston  and  Minneapolis, 
from  a  large  and  varied  group  of  edu¬ 
cators,  legislators,  religious  leaders, 
and  businessmen.  Among  the  groups 
aud  individuals  which  have  endorsed 
the  work  of  the  Institute  and  its  tech¬ 
niques  are  the  American  Legion,  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  the  National  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Christians  and  Jews,  the  Uni¬ 
versal  Christian  Council,  B’nai  B’rith, 
Freedom  House,  local  chapters  of 
Lions  Clubs,  Kiwanis  Clubs,  Knights 
of  Pythias,  etc.  Among  the  hundreds 
of  individual  endorsements  are  those 
of  the  former  chief  chaplains  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  orienta¬ 
tion  officers  in  Army  and  Navy  posts 
throughout  the  world,  the  Governors 
of  such  states  as  Massachusetts,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Minnesota,  and  New  York; 
the  late  Alfred  E.  Smith  and  Wendell 
Willkie;  Father  Ford,  Bishop  Oxnam, 
the  Reverend  John  S.  Sexton,  Dr. 
John  Granrud,  the  Reverend  William 
J.  Daly,  Junice  Dalen,  Dr.  Charles  S. 
Turck,  and  many  others. 

The  Institute  for  American  Democ¬ 
racy,  using  American  advertising  tech¬ 
niques  to  make  available  mass  educa¬ 
tion  programs  for  communities,  is 
broadening  its  sphere  of  activities 
week  by  week,  month  by  month. 
Authorities  in  the  techniques  of  fosteiv 
ing  better  inter-group  relationships 
have  acknowledged  that  this  marriage 
of  public  relations  to  education  is  not 
only  unique  in  its  conception,  but  dy¬ 
namic  in  its  resultA 
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Institute  o/Race  Relations 

By  CHARLES  S.  JOHNSON,  Director 
Department  of  Social  Sciences 
Fisk  U niversiiy 


For  the  past  two  years,  Fisk  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
has  been  host  to  the  American 
Missionary  Association’s  Annual  In¬ 
stitute  of  Race  Relations.  Unique  in 
that  it  is  the  only  venture  of  its  kind 
to  be  undertaken  in  the  South,  the  In¬ 
stitute  represents  a  technique  for 
achieving  the  ideals  held  by  forthright 
believers  in  democracy  everywhere  and 
epitomized  in  a  challenging  statement 
in  the  undelivered  Jefferson  Day  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  late  President  Roosevelt: 
“Today  we  are  faced  with  the  pre¬ 
eminent  fact  that  if  civilization  is  to 
survive,  we  must  cultivate  the  science 
of  human  relationships  —  the  ability 
of  all  peoples  of  all  kinds  to  live  to¬ 
gether  and  work  together  in  the  same 
world,  at  peace.” 

Membership  of  the  Institute  is 
drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  country  — 
from  the  South,  the  North,  the  East 
and  the  West ;  from  rural  communities 
and  metropolitan  centers.  It  includes 
Jew  and  Gentile,  white  and  Negro, 
Oriental  and  Occidental.  It  embraces 
alike  persons  of  long  experience  in  the 
field  of  human  relationships,  and  grop¬ 
ing  b^inners.  The  experiences  and 
specific  interests  of  these  people  are  as 
widely  disparate  as  their  backgrounds 
—  there  are  students  and  workers  in 
the  fields  of  religion,  education,  social 
welfare,  labor,  industry,  and  govern¬ 
ment  Some  come  equipped  with  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  an  uninformed  interest 
in  the  complex  problem  of  race  rela¬ 
tions,  but  with  an  eagerness  to  learn, 
and  a  deep  desire  to  share  in  the  draft 
ing  and  development  of  a  new  and  bet¬ 
ter  pattern  for  human  living.  Some 


come  already  fired  with  zeal  and  cour¬ 
ageous  wisdom,  but  wanting  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  common  fellowship  —  the 
spirit  of  togetherness,  which  is  not  the 
least  of  the  values  which  accrue  from 
living  and  working  with  others. 

During  the  three-week  period,  the 
members  live,  eat,  and  work  together 
in  the  atmosphere  of  historic  Fisk  Uni¬ 
versity,  sharing  experiences,  exchange 
ing  ideas  and  trying  sincerely  to  un¬ 
ravel  the  tangles  which  thwart  the  full 
realization  of  “One  World.”  For 
many,  the  Institute  represents  the  first 
experience  in  close  contact  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  other  racial  groups ;  for  all,  it 
points  the  way  to  clarified  vision,  new 
evaluations,  broader  understandings, 
and  deeper  insights  into  the  delicate 
problem  of  relationships  between 
races. 

Consistent  with  the  knowledge  that 
much  confusion  of  purpose  and  action 
stems  from  the  failure  to  realize  that 
the  problem  of  race  relations  is  a  na¬ 
tional  rather  than  a  sectional  one,  and 
that  it  can  be  neither  viewed  nor  treat¬ 
ed  as  an  isolated  entity  but  only  as  a 
significant  part  of  the  larger  and  more 
important  whole  of  human  relations, 
program  emphasis  for  the  entire  three- 
weeks  is  that  of  race  relations  as  it 
falls  within  the  broader  context  of  re¬ 
ligion,  education,  employment,  govern¬ 
ment  policy,  and  the  general  social  wel¬ 
fare. 

A  distinguished  group  of  specialists 
in  the  fields  of  anthropology,  educa¬ 
tion,  government  administration,  law, 
religion,  labor  and  management,  social 
work,  sociol(^,  psychology,  and  other 
related  areas,  provides  the  leadership 
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of  the  Institute.  The  program  of 
study  covers  a  preliminary  period  of 
orientation  in  background  material, 
and  subsequent  inquiry  into  the  more 
practical  aspects  of  present  day  race 
relations,  with  a  view  to  evaluating 
and  renovating  techniques  already  in 
use,  and  developing  new  strategies  for 
attacking  problems  as  they  rise. 

The  role  of  federal  agencies  in  de¬ 
termining  a  national  racial  policy ;  the 
problems  of  labor  and  employment, 
housing,  and  community  services;  the 
press  and  its  function  in  race  rela¬ 
tions;  southern  economy;  and  the  role 
and  status  of  education,  are  all  treated 
in  lectures,  panel  discussions,  and 
separate  seminars.  Special  evening 
meetings  are  arranged  in  order  that  the 
benefits  of  the  Institute  may  be  shared 
by  the.  general  community. 

Carefulb  planned  clinics  provide 
opportunity  for  individuals  and  small 
groups  with  specific  interests  and  prob¬ 
lems  to  profit  from  the  expert  knowl¬ 
edge  and  broad  experience  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  leaders  who  serve  as  consultants 
and  resource  persons  in  their  special¬ 
ized  areas. 

Posters,  pamphlet  materials,  and 
audio-visual  aids  in  race  relations  pro¬ 
grams,  are  on  continuous  display  dur¬ 
ing  the  Institute,  offering  members  ef¬ 
fective  means  for  self-enlightenment 
and  suggesting  potential  channels  for 
reaching  and  influencing  others. 

Incidental  to  the  formal  work  of  the 
Institute,  but  valuable  in  their  effec¬ 
tiveness  as  techniques  in  fellowship, 
are  the  recreational  activities  —  re¬ 
ceptions,  picnics,  sight-seeing  tours  and 
informal  get-togethers  —  planned  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  membership. 
Here  again  the  “we”  feeling  is  further 
intensified  in  the  relaxed  atmosphere 
of  these  friendly  gatherings. 


That  the  philosophy  and  spirit  of 
the  Institute  of  Race  Relations  have 
touched  off  a  spark  that  radiates  to  an 
ever-widening  sphere  of  activity,  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  gratifyingly  large  num¬ 
ber  of  community  programs  and  local 
Institutes  that  have  come  into  being  as 
an  outgrowth  of  the  larger  Institute 
program.  Sentiments  and  convictions 
engendered  by  Institute  experience  ex¬ 
tend  beyond  the  limited  three-week  pe¬ 
riod  into  the  everyday  lives  of  individ¬ 
ual  members. 

Perhaps  the  expression  of  one  In¬ 
stitute  member  says  it  best  of  all: 

.  .  .  .for  me  this  has  been  a  re¬ 
ligious  experience  ....  it  has 
been  the  giving  to  me  of  tools 
without  which  my  deep  religious 
conviction  is  helpless  to  translate 
itself  into  wise  and  sound  express 
sion. 

Here  in  these  discussions,  both 
from  the  floor  of  this  Institute,  as 
well  as  from  behind  the  panel  ta¬ 
ble,  has  come  the  search  for  the 
truth :  courageous,  realistic,  intel¬ 
lectually  honest,  which  teaches  me 
that  the  South  has  a  standard  for 
freedom  of  speech  not  often  met 
with  in  the  North  .... 

I  have  felt  the  hope  and  the  new 
faith  rise  within  me  and  my  asso¬ 
ciates,  Negro  and  white,  as  day  to 
day,  we  worked  with  men  and 
women  who  are  recognized  and 
distinguished  authorities  in  their 
fields,  as  they  led  us  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  point  of  thought  on  these 
problems  in  the  search  for  truth. 

I  have  learned  for  the  first  time 
that  this  is  not  a  minority  or  sec¬ 
tional  problem,  but  my  problem 
and  the  nation’s  problem. 


Volunteer  Work  Camp 

A  New  Instrument  of  Education^ 

By  P:DWARD  R.  miller,  Secretary 
Work  Camp  Committee 
American  Friends  Service  Committee 


Tp,  aa  iH  gfnf^rnllj  agreed^  education 
X  should  be  concerned  witOKelmatur- 
ing  of  individuals  Into  meaningful 
adult  life,  then  those  who  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  education  probably  ought 
to  re-evaluate  very  carefully  the  so- 
called  educational  institutions  and 
philosophies,  for  the  world  is  in  need 
of  mature  adults,  more  now  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  mankind.  It 
seems  strange  that  this  dilemma 
should  exist  at  a  time  when  more 
money,  time,  and  effort  are  spent  on 
education  than  in  any  other  period  of 
history.  It  is  with  this  problem,  among 
others,  in  mind  that  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  conducts 
its  program  of  volunteer  service  and 
work  projects  for  people  of  high  school 
age,  college  age  and  older,  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad. 

Perhaps  the  item  which  makes  these 
projects  highly  educational  in  their  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  participants  is  the  fact 
that  they  are  only  secondarily  thought 
of  as  instruments  of  education.  Each 
project  is  planned  and  located  because 
of  some  social  and  economic  problem 
that  demands  attention  in  that  given 
area.  For  example,  the  high  school 
work  camp  in  Wolfe  County,  Ken¬ 
tucky  was  not  located  there  first  of  all 
to  give  students  an  educational  famil¬ 
iarity  with  the  problems  of  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  area,  but  to  help  develop 


equipment  for  a  bankrupt  county 
school  system  that  would  more  ade¬ 
quately  meet  the  educational  needs  of 
children  in  the  county,  and  to  help  the 
county  school  system  initiate  a  hot 
lunch  program  to  augment  and  balance 
the  diet  of  the  children. 

The  second  important  educational 
implication  of  work  camps  is  in  the 
first-hand  experience  involved  in  the 
project.  Usually  educational  proced¬ 
ures  are  of  a  second-hand,  even  a  third 
and  fourth-hand  nature.  It  is  possi¬ 
ble,  especially  in  cities,  to  have  lived 
in  the  midst  of  many  kinds  of  prob¬ 
lems  of  social  and  economic  import¬ 
ance  and  still  be  isolated  from  them. 
The  work  camp  is  so  arranged  that  the 
problem  read  about  in  the  social  stud¬ 
ies  textbook  becomes  first-hand  experi¬ 
ence.  To  be  in  a  neighborhood  not 
friendly  to  Negroes,  work  with  a 
Negro  housing  group,  and  live  in  the 
public  schoolhouse  that  serves  both 
white  and  colored,  to  walk  up  and 
down  the  street,  to  be  seen  rebuilding 
the  chimney  on  a  Negro  man’s  house, 
to  be  seen  visiting  and  discussing  with 
them  at  the  camp  quarters  and  in  their 
homes,  and  to  be  paid  visits  by  white 
neighbors  who  object  —  all  this  takes 
the  academic  discussion  of  race  rela¬ 
tions  and  puts  life  and  meaning  into  it 
because  one  has  come  to  know  this 
Negro  man  and  that  Negro  boy  and  the 


1  There  la  a  pamphlet  under  this  Utle  dealing  with  something  of  the  phllocK>phy  and  his¬ 
tory  of  work  camps  available  at  20  South  Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 
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fellow-campers  as  human  beings. 
One  has  come  to  know  that  these  peo¬ 
ple  think,  act,  hope  for  better  clothes, 
cleaner  houses,  and  decent  family  life, 
go  to  church  and  school,  just  like  any¬ 
body  else. 

A  further  educational  implication 
of  this  work  project  experience  is  the 
work  itself.  The  modern  age  indicates 
to  everyone,  even  the , lowliest  laborer, 
that  work  is  an  evil,  and  of  course  no 
one  wants  to  be  caught  being  more  evil 
than  necessary.  Involved  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  labor  dispute  is  a  very  grave  ques¬ 
tion  of  what  is  an  honest  day’s  work 
and  who  is  to  judge  when  one  has  so 
worked.  It  is  the  rare  young  person 
who  sees  implied  in  the  chores  of  feed¬ 
ing,  clothing,  and  sheltering  himself 
and  those  for  whom  he  is  responsible 
anything  more  than  the  ugliness  of 
necessity.  Therefore  to  find  security 
in  knowing  that  one  can  do  physical 
jobs  of  work,  to  have  a  familiarity  with 
various  kinds  of  tools  and  job  assign¬ 
ments,  to  have  the  companionship  of 
being  a  fellow  laborer  with  persons 
who  earn  their  entire  living  by  “the 
sweat  of  the  brow,”  and  to  have  actu¬ 
ally  helped  to  contribute  to  the  com¬ 
munity  health  and  wealth  by  the  labor 
of  one’s  hands,  is  a  genuine  education 
experience  —  One  probably  ought  also 
to  say  something  of  the  therapeutic 
value  of  work,  the  relationship  of  the 
human  organism  to  the  universe  in 
which  it  lives  and  from  which  it  draws 
sustenance,  and  other  implications  of 
the  work  philosophy,  but  space  does 
not  permit. 

It  is  important  to  see  the  education¬ 
al  values  of  the  service  projects  in 
their  ministry  to  the  whole  man.  The 
institutions  of  the  United  States  have 
succeeded  admirably  in  separating 
church  and  state,  but  there  has  been 


too  much  success  in  removing  the 
teaching  of  moral  values  and  laws 
from  our  education  system.  Several 
recent  studies  of  secondary  education 
have  spoken  frankly  about  this  prob¬ 
lem  in  American  education.  The  work 
projects  of  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  are  conscientiously 
established  and  conducted  with  an  eye 
to  the  moral  and  ethical  problems  and 
their  solution  in  each  location.  Fur¬ 
ther  than  that,  the  camp  schedule  is  so 
conducted  that  a  period  of  group  medi¬ 
tation  helps  center  the  entire  camp  and 
each  individual  around  questions  of 
value,  the  obligations,  the  moral  re¬ 
sponsibilities  each  has  in  such  a  loca¬ 
tion.  This  is  done  because  of  our  cer¬ 
tainty  that  no  person  can  be  involved 
in  social  problems,  and  their  solution 
who  doesn’t  have  a  spiritual  base  for 
his  dealing  with  people.  Further  than 
that  is  the  Quaker  conviction  that  the 
only  basic  solutions  to  these  social  and 
economic  difficulties  are  long  range 
non-violent  solutions.  It  is  therefore 
implied  that  the  entire  camp  experi¬ 
ence  involves  not  only  the  getting  of  a 
fund  of  social  and  economic  ideas, 
practical  handicraft,  or  travel  experi¬ 
ence,  but  also  at  the  same  time,  the 
development  of  the  other,  or  spiritual 
side  of  man. 

Finally,  the  educational  implica¬ 
tions  of  these  projects  are  expressed  in 
the  relationships  with  other  persons. 
This  takes  place  in  the  camp  at  two 
levels.  One,  within  the  group  where 
each  one  shares  during  the.  course  of 
the  project  in  all  of  the  various  house¬ 
hold  tasks  of  keeping  clean,  fed  and 
clothed.  The  jurroundings  in  which 
these  projects  are  located  are  usually 
very  simple,  but  adequate,  quarters. 
Many  times  out  of  these  temporary  liv¬ 
ing  arrangements,  plus  the  sharing  of 
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all  group  obligations,  plus  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  physical  work  project, 
comes  a  testing  of  character  not  easily 
found  elsewhere.  The  Service  Com¬ 
mittee  has  certainly  found  that  one  of 
its  best  testing  experiences  for  people 
applying  for  the  demanding  work  of 
reconstruction  abroad  is  to  be  found 
in  the  question,  “Have  you  been  at  a 
work  camp  ?”  The  control  of  temper, 
the  buoyancy  of  spirit,  the  degree  of 
job  responsibility,  farsightedness  in 
seeing  next  things  to  be  done,  con¬ 
sciousness  of  others’  feelings  —  these 
and  many  other  qualities  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  are  observed  easily  and  thor¬ 
oughly.  The  interplay  of  personali¬ 
ties  in  such  a  group  produces  real 
growth  which  is  often  unconsciously 
expressed  during  camp  by  the  remark, 
“Oh,  if  my  mother  could  only  see  me 
now,”  to  be  followed  by  actual  and 
willing  participation  in  such  house¬ 
hold  or  construction  jobs  upon  the  re¬ 
turn  home. 

The  second  aspect  of  this  group  in¬ 
terplay  is  the  individual  camper  and 
camp  group  in  relationship  to  the  com¬ 
munity.  Each  project  is  set  up  so 
that  a  maximum  of  community  partici¬ 
pation  is  possible.  In  other  words, 
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we  have  been  invited  to  the  community 
by  the  community  to  help  the  com¬ 
munity  help  itself.  We  then  are 
guests  in  a  strange  community,  usual¬ 
ly  with  a  group  of  people  of  different 
economic  and  social  backgrounds,  in  a 
strange  part  of  the  United  States  To 
earn  the  right  to  be  there,  to  discover 
the  humanness  and  the  divinity  of 
these  new  friends  while  they,  in  turn, 
discover  the  same  in  us,  is  of  real  edu¬ 
cational  importance.  Not  only  is  most 
of  our  education  secondhand,  it  is  too 
often  both  unconsciously  as  well  as 
consciously  segregated,  so  that  we  go 
to  school  with  those  of  the  same  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  stripe  as  ourselves. 

The  above  seems  a  lot  to  claim  for 
work  camps  and  other  service  projects, 
but  the  accumulated  experience  of 
twelve  years  of  projects  in  about  100 
locations  in  this  country  and  in  Mexi¬ 
co;  the  spread  of  such  projects,  adapt¬ 
ed  to  local  conditions  by  churches  and 
schools ;  and  the  spontaneous  emer¬ 
gence  of  endless  numbers  of  week-end 
and  one-day  projects  in  all  the  major 
urban  and  collegiate  centers  of  the 
country,  testify  to  these  educational 
facts. 
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Books  to  Break  the  Stereotypes' 

By  MARGARET  M.  HEATON 
George  Washington  High  School 
San  Francisco,  California 


Book  fomms  are  helpful  in  de¬ 
veloping  insight  into  group  rela¬ 
tionships.  Such  was  the  discovery 
of  teachers  and  librarians  who  planned 
and  participated  in  a  series  of  discus¬ 
sions  at  the  Inter-group  Workshop  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1945.  Their  cooperative  ven¬ 
ture  was  exploratory  both  in  procedure 
and  in  choice  of  titles.  Some  account 
of  the  reactions  to  books  and  of  suggest 
tions  for  other  forums  may  be  useful 
to  those  who  wish  to  use  discussion 
groups  for  developing  sensitivity  to 
inter-group  problems. 

Titles  of  books  were  arranged 
around  themes  important  for  undei> 
standing  inter-group  tensions.  The 
participants  concluded  that  a  much 
wider  selection  was  possible.  These 
topics  were  suggested: 

1.  Indian-white  relationships 
Lafarge,  O.,  Tjaughing  Boy 
Means,  F.  C.,  Teresita  of  the  Val- 
ley 

Fast,  H.,  Last  Frontier 

2.  Oriental-Caucasian  relationships 
Glick  C.,  Shake  Hands  with  the 
Dragon 

Means,  F.  C.,  The  Moved  Outers 
McWilliams,  C.,  Prejudice 

3.  Catholic-Protestant  relationships 
Cronin,  A.  J.,  Keys  of  the  Kingdom 
Marshall,  B.,  The  World,  The 
Flesh,  and  Father  Smith 

4.  Labor-Management  relationships 
Davenport  M.,  Valley  of  Decision 


Llwellyn,  R.,  How  Oreen  Was  My 
Valley 

Steinbeck,  J.,  In  Dubious  Battle 
Felson  G.,  The  Company  Owns  the 
Tools 

5  Jewish-Gentile  relationships 

Graham,  G.,  Earth  and  High 
Heaven 

Stern  E.,  My  Mother  and  I 
Ferber  E.,  A  Peculiar  Treasure 

6.  Mexican-white  relationships 
Crichton,  K.,  Proud  People 
Sanchez,  G.,  Forgotten  People 

7.  Caricatures  of  occupational  types 
Lewis,  S.,  Elmer  Oantry 
Walker  H.,  Winter  Wheat 

8.  Patterns  of  family  life 
Best,  E.,  Young  Un 
Stern,  G.  B.,  Matriarch 

Daly,  M.,  Seventeenth  Summer 

Current  fiction  —  books  being  dis¬ 
cussed  in  book  clubs  all  over  the 
country  and  commented  upon  in  news¬ 
paper  columns  —  supplied  most  of 
the  titles,  although  children’s  classics, 
a  Shakespearian  play,  non-fiction,  and 
an  older  American  classic  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  forums.  While  some  of 
the  books  are  available  on  high  school 
shelves,  these  titles  were  not  recom¬ 
mended  for  high  school  book  lists. 
Rather,  the  forums  were  planned  to 
help  adults  use  the  books  as  “occa¬ 
sions  for  reflection.” 

In  a  sense  these  discussions  were 
examples  of  projective  technique. 
Participants  in  the  Workshop  could 
discuss  their  reactions  to  characters 


1  In  the  summer  of  1945,  Miss  Heaton  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Inter-group  Workshop.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago.  Some  of  the  material  In  this  paper  comes  from  the  Chicago  Workshop. 
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and  situations  in  books  more  freely 
than  they  could  analyze  their  personal 
reactions  toward  people  of  other 
groups.  The  first  step  was  to  project 
a  reaction,  then  to  analyze  it,  trace  its 
source,  and  through  discussion  become 
objective  about  it.  Thus  awareness 
of  one’s  own  preconceived  notions, 
one’s  taken-for-granted  assumptions, 
and  one’s  limitations  in  experience 
led  inevitably  to  an  understanding 
that  everyone  has  been  taught  alle¬ 
giance  to  certain  values  and  certain 
loyalties  within  his  own  group,  as  well 
as  “pictures-in-the-head”  of  other 
groups. 

The  first  series  of  titles  brought  new 
information  and  interpretation  to  bear 
upon  commonly  accepted  concepts  of 
Negro  life  and  history.  At  this  ses¬ 
sion  concepts  made  familiar  to  the 
general  public  through  such  movies  as 
“Gone  With  The  Wind  and  Birth  of  a 
Nation”  were  enumerated: 

1.  The  plantation  Negro  as  con¬ 
tent  with  his  lot,  devoted  to  his  white 
folks,  not  very  intelligent,  lacking 
initiative  and  responsibility,  etc. 

2.  The  Negro  of  Reconstruction  as 
a  grabbing  animal  threatening  white 
womanhood. 

3.  The  shiftlessness  and  worthless¬ 
ness  of  the  poor-white  and  the  disdain 
of  plantation  Negroes  for  poor  white. 

4.  The  “gallantry”  of  Southern 
manhood  in  general  and  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  in  particular. 

5.  The  unscrupulousness  of  all 
Yankee  carpetbaggers. 

6.  The  whole  tradition  of  the 
South  —  plantations,  lavish  living, 
magnolias  —  as  “Gracious  living.” 

Freedom  Road  by  Howard  Fast 
and  Deep  River  by  Henrietta  Buck- 
master  were  brifly  reviewed  and  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  history,  Mr.  Butler  A.  Jones 


of  Talladega,  gave  an  account  of  the 
source  material  substantiating  these 
fictional  interpretations  of  pre-Civil 
War  and  Reconstruction  history.  In 
contrasting  the  characterization  in 
FREEDOM  ROAD  and  DEEP 
RIVER  with  that  in  GONE  WITH 
THE  WIND,  there  emerged  a  first 
concept  of  the  nature  of  stereotypes: 
that  the  stereotype  is  a  generalized 
characterization,  widely  disseminated, 
seldom  challenged,  and  commonly  ac¬ 
cepted  as  representing  a  factual  ac¬ 
count  of  the  inherent  characteristics  of 
a  given  group. 

“Books  to  build  understanding  for 
children  and  young  people”  was  the 
subject  of  the  second  forum  led  by 
Mrs.  Charlemae  Rollins  of  the  Hall 
Branch  Library,  author  of  We  Build 
Together.  In  contrasting  illustrations 
from  such  books  as  Epaminondas  by 
Sarah  Cone  Bryant  and  Araminta  by 
Eva  Knox  Evans  and  character  mo¬ 
tivation  in  such  stories  as  Nicodemus 
by  Inez  Hogan  and  Melindy's  Medal 
by  Georgene  Faulkner  and  John  Beck¬ 
er,  she  showed  which  negative  stereo¬ 
types  Negro  children  and  their  parents 
resent  because  they  suggest  clowns, 
docility,  and  stupidity.  Some  white 
participants  had  not  analyzed  clearly 
how  some  books  re-enforce  stereotypes 
already  in  our  culture  or  “hammer  in” 
such  hated  nicknames  as  Sambo,  Ras- 
tus,  etc.  Discussion  revealed  connota¬ 
tions  in  words  hitherto  used  quite  inno¬ 
cently  by  white  participants.  Dero¬ 
gatory  connotations  of  “pickaninny” 
“mammy,”  and  “Negress”  were  real 
for  Negro  people  but  not  for  those  who 
had  lived  in  “segregated  white”  com¬ 
munities.  Teachers  were  prepared  for 
finding  new  values  in  such  books  as 
We  Have  Tomorrow  by  Arna  Bon- 
temps  and  Thirteen  Against  the  Odds 
by  Embree  and  Big  Ben  by  Meiers. 
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Another  aspect  of  the  nature  of  stereo¬ 
types  became  apparent :  that  they  are 
resented  as  symbols  of  economic  and 
social  discrimination  and  as  evidences 
of  ignorance,  misunderstanding,  and 
ill-will. 

The  third  group  of  books  included 
four  titles;  RISING  WIND,  an  ac¬ 
count  of  discrimination  in  the  armed 
forces  by  Walter  White;  WHAT  THE 
NEGRO  WANTS,  a  symposium 
edited  by  Rayford  Ix)gan ;  NEW 
WORLD  A’  COMIN’,  a  description 
of  Harlem  and  its  influences  on  Negro 
thought  and  life  by  Roi  Ottley;  and 
THEY  SEEK  A*  CITY,  a  popular¬ 
ized  story  of  Negro  migration  to 
northern  and  western  cities  by  Ama 
Bontemps.  The  comments  on  each  of 
these  books  brought  to  the  participants 
in  the  discussion  realization  of  the 
great  diversities  of  achievement,  sta¬ 
tus,  opportunity,  and  economic  privi¬ 
lege  to  be  found  among  Negro  people 
in  American  life.  Thus  stereotypes 
were  understood  as  oversimplified  gen¬ 
eralizations  about  groups  of  people. 
Since  for  many  people  in  the  majority 
group  the  acceptance  of  stereotypes  re¬ 
sults  from  ignorance,  the  need  for 

factual  and  journalistic  descriptions 
of  the  problems  of  people  in  minority 
groups  was  made  clear. 

A  general  Workshop  Session  at 

which  Dr.  Allison  Davis  presented 
concepts  of  class  and  status  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  discussion  of  novels  which 
picture  vividly  life  in  an  economically 
meager  environment.  Alike  in  pre¬ 
senting  an  intimate  picture  of  family 
life  and  of  codes  of  behavior  in  lower 
class  groups  these  books  illustrated 

some  conclusions  in  Who  Shall  Be 

Educated?,  by  Warner,  Havighurst 
and  Loeb.  They  challenged  the  posi¬ 
tive  stereotype  that  all  teachers  and 
librarians  are  equipped  with  sym¬ 
pathies  that  help  all  children. 


Negative  stereotypes  of  the  “school 
marm”  and  of  the  librarian  were  cause 
for  some  vigorous  censure  by  some 
members  of  the  group  when  they  ex¬ 
pressed  their  reactions  to  Betty 
Smith’s,  A  Tree  Grows  in  Brooklyn. 
The  price  the  mother  paid  for  social 
mobility,  as  well  as  the  problem  she 
faced  in  trying  to  give  her  children 
middle  class  values  when  their  father 
had  not  achieved  them,  proved  an  in¬ 
teresting  subject  for  comment.  In 
contrast  to  the  vivid  picture  of  city 
poverty  was  the  description  of  meager 
rural  existence  in  Life  and  Death  of 
Little  Jo  by  Robert  Bright.  Com¬ 
ment  brought  out  clearly  the  fact  that 
the  experiences  of  Little  Jo  were 
basically  the  experiences  of  Every 
Child  of  lower  class  status,  the  child 
who  is  taught  evasion  and  escape  by 
the  harshness  and  bleakness  of  his  en¬ 
vironment.  Unacceptable  habits  and 
aggressive  behavior  typical  of  all  low¬ 
er  class  children  become  identified 
with  Mexican,  Negro,  or  ethnic 
groups.  These  “socially  unacceptable” 
kinds  of  conduct  are  rewarded  in  an 
environment  so  meager  that  only  by 
grabbing  can  any  of  the  good  things  be 
obtained.  Mamba’s  Daughters  by 
Dubose  Heywood,  the  third  book  in 
this  series,  was  analyzed  for  its  pie- 
ture  of  the  matriarchal  family  and  the 
bitter  struggle  of  Mamba  to  provide 
her  granddaughter  privil^es  and  op¬ 
portunities  she  never  sought  for  her¬ 
self.  Through  this  forum  the  value  of 
fiction  in  breaking  down  stereotyped 
conceptions  of  underprivileged  chil¬ 
dren  was  demonstrated. 

For  the  consideration  of  Jewish- 
Gentile  relationships  two  very  recent 
novels  were  chosen :  Earth  and  High 
Heaven  by  Gwethalyn  Graham  and 
Some  of  My  Best  Friends  are  Soldiers 
by  Margaret  Halsey.  Miss  Aileen 
Ross,  whose  special  research  concerns 
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English  and  French-Canadian  rela¬ 
tionships,  contrasted  the  conflict  be¬ 
tween  groups  seeking  similar  economic 
goods  and  social  goals  in  the  United 
States  with  the  double  status  system  of 
Quebec.  Group  tensions  are  of  quite 
a  different  nature  when  the  groups  are 
not  competing  but  have  parallel  and 
sufficient-unto-themselves  status  goals. 
In  such  a  social  pattern  Miss  Gra¬ 
ham’s  hero,  Mark,  came  to  understand 
his  Jewishness.  Understanding  of 
that  Jewish  heritage,  culturally  and 
religiously,  was  presented  with  skill¬ 
ful  analysis  by  Mr.  Shapiro  of  the 
Anti-Defamation  I.«eague. 

Stereotypes  of  the  Jew  were  broken 
down  both  by  the  contrast  between 
Mark  and  his  brother  and  ^  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  many  kinds  of  Jewish 
tradition  in  our  modern  world.  Using 
stereotypes  about  Jews  as  a  way  of 
punishing  the  heroines  of  both  stories 
shows  how  closely  sadistic  qualities 
may  bo  tied  up  with  prejudice.  Fur¬ 
thermore  both  stories  demonstrate  how 
stereotypes,  active  in  the  service  of 
social  discrimination,  limit  the  free¬ 
dom  and  experience  of  people  in  the 
majority  group,  making  the  accep¬ 
tance  of  individuals  on  their  own 
merit  almost  impossible  in  some  social 
environments. 

Still  another  group  of  books  — 
familiar  classics  already  on  the  shelves 
of  many  schools  —  were  examined  for 
their  contribution  to  inter-group  un¬ 
derstanding.  My  Anionia  by  Willa 
Gather  seemed  to  give  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  adjustment  of  the  foreigner  in 
an  American  rural  setting,  a  picture 
which  enlarges  sympathy  for  those 
who  must  discard  traditions  dear  to 
their  hearts  and  take  on  new  ways 
and  new  values  in  order  to  find  their 
way  in  a  new  world.  This  novel,  read 
in  conjunction  with  Mama’s  Bank  Ac¬ 


count  by  Kathryn  Forbes,  My  Mother 
and  I  by  Stem,  Oiants  in  the  Earth 
by  Rolvaag,  Shake  Hands  with  the 
Dragon  by  Carl  Glick,  and  Anything 
Can  Happen  by  George  and  Helen  Pa- 
pashvily,  gave  an  opportunity  to  exam¬ 
ine  stereotypes  of  the  foreigner.  It  is 
important  to  understand  how  resent¬ 
ment  of  strange  customs  and  competi¬ 
tion  for  jobs  has  crystallized  “pictures- 
in-the-head”  of  certain  ethnic  groups. 
Such  derogatory  names  as  “Dago,” 
“Chink,”  and  “Shanty  Irish”  are  ef¬ 
fective  labels  responsible  for  much  dis¬ 
crimination  because  they  call  to  mind 
stereotypes  concerned  with  crudeness, 
unreliability,  and  ineptness  —  quali¬ 
ties  which  would  prevent  people  from 
moving  into  the  mainstream  of  Ameri¬ 
can  life. 

The  Yearling  by  Marjorie  Kinnan 
Rawlings  was  a  second  modem  classic 
considered  significant  for  students 
early  in  high  school.  In  contrast  to 
books  like  Tarkington’s  Seventeen,  it 
presents  more  sympathetic,  more  vivid, 
less  caricatured  pictures  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  adolescents.  While  the  setting 
of  Jody’s  life  as  a  Florida  “cracker” 
is  remote  from  the  modem  urban  com¬ 
munity,  yet  his  problems  in  substi¬ 
tuting  a  pet  for  an  intimate  friend,  in 
adjusting  to  teen-age  companions,  in 
learning  both  independence  from  his 
family  and  his  role  as  son  are  familiar 
and  real  to  all  young  people.  The 
usefulness  of  such  fiction  to  young 
people  depends  in  part  upon  the  skill 
of  the  teacher  in  setting  the  stage  for 
spontaneous  reactions  to  the  situations 
of  the  story.  The  first  step  in  getting 
rid  of  stereotyped  concepts,  even  of 
one’s  own  role,  is  to  express  reactions 
freely,  to  learn  to  examine  them  criti¬ 
cally,  and  to  revise  them  as  new  ex¬ 
perience  and  insight  demand. 

Another  classic,  infrequently  taught 
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in  urban  centers,  is  the  Merchant  of 
Venice.  It  was  considered  both  as  a 
play  which  re-enforced  certain  nega¬ 
tive  stereotypes  of  Jewish  character 
and  as  a  play  which  might  be  used  to 
show  the  dangers  of  anti-Semitism.  In 
the  discussion  these  conclusions 
emerged:  first,  many  English  teach¬ 
ers  who  know  little  about  the  position 
of  Jews  in  Elizabethan  England  can 
not  present  Shylock  in  relation  to  his 
social  and  economic  environment ; 
secondly,  few  critics  have  analyzed 
adequately  how  this  play  re-enforces 
the  stereotyj)e  of  “Jews-as-Christ- 
killer” ;  third,  in  communities  where 
Jewish-Gentile  tensions  exist  the  use 
of  the  play  may  create  occasion  for  de¬ 
rogatory  nicknames  and  remarks  on 
the  playground,  remarks  harmful  to 
the  self  respect  of  Jewish  young  peo¬ 
ple.  The  consensus  of  opinion  was 
that  while  the  play  might  be  used  ef¬ 
fectively  with  mature  students  in  col¬ 
lege  and  give  insight  into  the  history 
of  anti-Semitic  attitudes,  there  is  not 
time  in  the  usual  high  school  course 
of  study  to  give  adequate  and  full 
treatment  to  the  important  issues,  even 
when  the  teacher  is  prepared  to  do  so. 

The  last  group  of  books  used  for  dis¬ 
cussion  purpose  were  two  recent  nov¬ 
els,  widely  read,  widely  praised,  and 
widely  censured:  Strange  Fruit  by 
Lillian  Smith  and  Black  Boy  by  Rich¬ 
ard  Wright.  As  fiction  using  “shock- 
technique,”  they  were  conceded  to 
have  been  written  with  the  purpose  of 
“torpedoing  the  complacency”  in  the 
majority  group  and  particularly  of  in¬ 


dicting  segregation  in  the  South.  Dis¬ 
cussion  revealed  that  many  N^o 
readers  deeply  resented  their  charac¬ 
terizations,  a  resentment  difficult  for 
some  white  readers  to  interpret  who 
had  found  in  the  books  only  condem¬ 
nation  of  discriminatory  practices. 

That  reactions  to  books  are  condi¬ 
tioned  by  the  cultural  values  learned 
in  groups  came  as  an  important  new 
understanding  derived  from  these  dis¬ 
cussions.  Thus  the  fear  that  Noonie 
will  be  considered  a  typical  Negro  col¬ 
lege  graduate  reveals  how  bitterly 
stereotypes  of  Negro  family  life  are 
resented  and  feared  by  members  of  the 
stereotyped  group.  Furthermore,  it 
was  concluded  that  one  should  hesi¬ 
tate  before  labelling  certain  reactions 
(as  those  toward  the  treatment  of  Non- 
nie)  as  “supersensitivity  on  the  part 
of  members  of  the  minority  group” 
since  such  reactions  might  equally  well 
be  the  product  of  middle-class  aspira¬ 
tions  and  attitudes  with  which  teach¬ 
ers  and  librarians  should  be  both 
familiar  and  sympathetic. 

Book  forums  may  successfully  chal¬ 
lenge  stereotypes.  Lively  discussion, 
personal  reactions,  fresh  information, 
and  new  concepts  serve  to  increase  un¬ 
derstanding  of  human  relationships. 
The  process  used  in  the  forum  does  not 
consist  of  attacking  negative  stereo¬ 
types  by  setting  up  positive  stereo¬ 
types  in  their  place.  Rather  it  makes 
participants  in  the  forum  aware  that 
any  stereotype  concept  not  only  limits 
experience  but  may  also  be  used  as 
part  of  a  system  of  social  control. 


Editor’s  Note:  The  importance  of  the  stereotype  in  literature  cannot  poMibly  be  over¬ 
emphasised;  chiefly  through  the  pages  of  Action,  the  American  reading  public  Is  hourly  sub¬ 
jected  to  stereotyped  concepts  of  everything  from  what  a  well-dressed  baby  should  wear  to 
the  proper  accoutrements  of  a  casket.  The  practice  of  stereotyping  pervades  every  department 
of  thought,  every  emotion,  every  human  relationship.  It  would  be  bad  enough  If  we  allowed 
such  concepts  to  shut  us  off  from  many  a  personal  adventure  into  new  places,  new  foods,  new 
Uving  habits;  when,  however,  we  allow  stereotypes  to  shut  us  off  from  adventures  in  friendship 
and  humsn  understanding,  then  such  practices  approach  the  dimensions  of  national  —  and  In¬ 
ternational  —  catastrophe.  For  examples  of  stereotyping  of  different  kinds,  see  James  Rorty, 
OUR  MASTER’S  VOICE,  particularly  chapter  6  et  seq;  David  L.  Cohn,  LOVE  IN  AMERICA, 
ch.  6;  “Anglo-Saxon  Myth:  The  Writers’  War  Board  Makes  an  Interesting  Content  Anatysla 
of  the  Nation’s  Communications  Media,”  TIDE,  April  16,  1946. 
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Movies  in  Inter-group  Education 

By  IRWIN  LEE  OLADSTEIN 
University  of  Minnesota 

NE  of  the  assumptions  upon  problem  or  problems  of  the  drama, 
which  most  persons  working  in  Aristole  calls  the  process,  “catharsis,” 
the  field  of  intercultural  relations  and  refers  to  the  intense  emotional 


base  their  activity  is  that  ignorance  is 
the  root  of  most,  if  not  of  all,  evil  — 
at  least  at  the  root  of  prejudice,  bigo¬ 
try,  hatred.  Regardless  of  one’s 
analysis  of  the  causes  of  inter-group 
tension,  there  is  general  agreement 
that  prior  to  greater  inter-group  un¬ 
derstanding  (and  I’nira-group  under¬ 
standing)  there  must  be  a  broad  and 
intensive  program  of  education  at  all 
levels.  Consequently  we  are  faced 
with  the  responsibility  of  devising, 
and  of  utilizing  well,  techniques  of 
education,  and  more  specifically,  of 
exploring  and  using  the  media  of  mass 
communication.  In  this  paper  we  will 
consider  the  film  as  one  such  tech¬ 
nique. 

There  are  two  potential  advantages 
in  the  use  of  motion  pictures  for  a 
mass  educational  program.  The  first 
is  that  they  may  enable  the  student 
(audience)  to  visualize  relationships, 
causes  and  effects,  and  problems  more 
quickly  and  efficiently  than  is  possible 
by  any  other  means.  In  a  well  exe¬ 
cuted  movie,  verbal  abstractions  can 
and  do  become  real  and  tangible.  The 
Pare  Lorentz  film,  “The  River,”  for 
example,  makes  immediately  obvious 
to  most  students  the  realities  of  ero¬ 
sion  and  conservation  —  human  and 
otherwise. 

The  second  advantage  is  at  least 
equally  important :  a  well  executed 
movie  can  make  it  possible  for  the 
student  to  identify  himself  with  the 


participation  of  an  audience  in  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  characters  of  a  play.  In 
other  words,  the  motion  picture  can 
provide  most  of  us  with  the  means  of 
doing  what  would  otherwise  be  possi¬ 
ble  only  for  a  few,  namely  the  sharing 
of  multiple  experiences.  In  the  movie, 
“Fury,”  one  can  scarcely  keep  from 
sharing  the  fear  and  the  despair  of 
the  victims,  or  from  participating  in 
the  revulsion  of  the  mob  after  the 
murder. 

There  are  other  advantages,  of 
course:  the  movies  are,  for  most  peo¬ 
ple,  inherently  more  appealing  than  a 
lecture  or  a  discussion  or  a  piece  of 
literature;  they  are  also  usually  easier 
to  understand.  But  the  great  values 
are  those  already  mentioned:  vizuali- 
zation  and  participation. 

Unfortunately,  both  vizualization 
and  participation  of  the  kind  required 
by  educators  are  apt  to  be  obtained  in 
only  a  few  movies.  Most  commercial 
films  serve  purposes  other  than  the  im¬ 
provement  of  group  relationships,  and 
most  non-commercial  films,  except¬ 
ing  some  few  government  documentar¬ 
ies,  are  often  inferior.  Nevertheless, 
more  adequate  films  are  available  than 
is  generally  known,  or  are  generally 
used.  A  card  addressed  to  any  state 
university  or  state  department  of  edu¬ 
cation  will  bring  a  catalogue  of  many 
such  movies.  Now,  how  to  go  about 
using  films. 

In  San  Diego,  California,  for  exam- 
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pie,  a  successful  series  of  community  knowledge  into  the  personality  of  the 
forums  sponsored  by  the  U.S.O.  In-  student.  The  discussion  —  when  prop- 
dustrial  Council  for  Informal  Adult  trly  led  —  is  often  equivalent  to  the 
Education,  centered  around  the  use  of  identification  of  the  direction  of  social 
films.  Typical  procedure  at  the  for-  pressure,  that  is,  the  poet-film  review 
urns  was  about  as  follows:  (1)  mimeo-  and  discussion  creates  a  social  milieu 
graphed  sheets  containing  critical  which  is  the  most  effective  force  we 
questions  and  statements  about  the  know  making  for  the  formation  of  at- 
source  and  objectivity  of  the  film  were  titudes.  Statements  of  affirmation,  or 
supplied  the  audience ;  reading  lists  of  rejection,  coming  from  a  group  with 
supplementing  the  film  were  prepared  which  one  has  just  shared  an  experi- 
by  the  public  library;  (2)  the  film  was  ence  of  some  intensity  and  with  which 
shown ;  (3)  critical  comment  by  ex-  he  is,  therefore,  identified  go  a  long 
pert  speakers  was  given;  (4)  discus-  way  toward  determining  one’s  own 
sion  by  audience  followed.  position  relative  to  the  experience. 

This  procedure  obviously  called  for  Further,  we  know  that  when  one  has 
a  considerable  amount  of  preparation  once  made  a  public  profession  of  an 
and  work  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  attitude,  that  is,  when  one  has  once 
persons,  but  evidently  it  was  worth  the  acted,  the  tendency  is  to  carry  over  the 
effort.  The  outcome  of  the  coordinated  attitude  into  more  ordinary  behavior 
series  of  film-forums  was  summarized  patterns. 

thus :  We  also  see,  in  this  brief  descripticm 

“But  beyond  these  statistics  are  the  of  the  San  Diego  experiment,  the  val- 
very  real  democratic  values  experi-  ue  of  the  pre-review  of  a  film  about  to 
enced  by  the  forum  attendants,  values  be  shown.  This  pre-review  should  be 
which  also  were  bound  to  be  felt  by  neither  a  synopsis  of  the  movie,  nor  a 
others  who  had  not  attended.  Two  presentation  of  “the  facts  behind  the 
forum  groups  were  so  enthusiastic  that  film” ;  instead,  it  should  be  a  short, 
they  maintained  regular  sessions,  with-  persuasive  preparation  for  the  experi- 
out  films,  during  the  summer  and  fall  ence  and  an  attempt  subtly  to  indicate 
before  the  next  general  session  was  to  the  attitude  desired.  The  pre-review 
begin.  The  mass  of  personal  testi-  should  not  be  a  substitute  for  the 
mony  voluntarily  offered  is  in  itself  movie,  but  a  reinforcement  of  the  per- 
evidence  that  this  experiment  in  the  suasion  of  the  film.  Perhaps  a  word 
use  of  film  for  discussion  purposes  of  explanation  would  help, 
was,  on  the  whole,  successful.  Many  jn  geslaU  psychology  considerable 
persons  attended  the  forums  because  use  is  made  of  the  principle  of  closure, 
of  the  films;  and  the  films  manifestly  That  is,  when  once  a  pattern  of  ex- 
helped  to  stimulate  effective  discus-  pectancy  is  established,  satisfaction 
sion.”*  will  be  felt  as  soon  as  the  anticipation 

The  review-discussion  is  particu-  is  fulfilled ;  dissatisfaction,  if  it  is  not. 
larly  important  in  that  it  makes  more  Applied  to  the  pre-review  of  a  film,  one 
probable  the  crystal  ization  of  the  ex-  attempts  to  prepare  the  audience  to  re- 
perience  and,  therefore,  makes  more  act  in  a  given  way  to  the  events  and 
probable  the  incorporation  of  the  new  developments  to  be  portrayed.  For 

1  AUen.  H.  R.  "PUm  ForunM,”  QUARTERL.T  JOURNAL.  OP  SPEECH,  Oct..,  1M6,  p.  100  IT. 
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example,  in  such  a  film  as  “Fury,” 
one  would  want  to  prepare  the  audi¬ 
ence  to  reject  the  intolerance,  and 
loathe  the  lynching  which  resulted  — 
one  cannot  depend  upon  an  average 
audience,  which  customarily  accepts 
rumor,  intolerance,  etc.,  as  part  of  its 
daily  life,  to  anticipate  these  reactions 
without  preparation.  The  anticipa¬ 
tion  may  be  heightened  by  a  brief 
presentation  of  objective  data  and  case 
histories;  perhaps  by  a  municipal  dis¬ 
cussion  by  a  panel  of  experts.  Care 
must  be  taken,  of  course,  not  to  make 
the  film  an  anti  climax.  Instead,  an 


expectancy  should  be  created  which 
the  film  will  satisfy. 

It  follows  from  these  considerations 
that  no  film  should  ever  be  used  in  a 
group  educational  program  until  it  has 
first  been  carefully  studied  by  the  dis¬ 
cussion  leader.  Even  at  best,  the 
critical  notices  and  sales  descriptions 
are  inadequate  and  not  infrequently 
misleading.  A  film  cannot  be  used 
“cold” ;  careful  preparation  is  invaria¬ 
bly  called  for  —  it  usually  makes  the 
difference  between  success  and  failure 
in  the  use  of  motion  pictures  in  an 
educational  program. 


Editor’a  Note:  Aa  an  example  of  what  can  be  done  by  way  of  condltionlns  reaponae  to  a 
movie,  an  anthropolosiat  *tella  of  an  Incident  which  occurred  in  New  York.  The  flrat  part  of 
‘‘Oeronlmo”  waa  shown  to  a  "cold”  audience  of  school  children.  The  children  reacted  with 
cheers  for  the  white  men  and  boos  for  the  Indiana.  Halfway  through,  the  lights  were  turned 
on  and  she  talked  briefly  of  the  Indiana,  of  the  way  In  which  the  white  men  had  seised  their 
lands  and  how  bravely  the  Indians  had  fought  to  defend  their  homes  and  children.  Then  the 
lights  went  out  and  .the  last  part  of  the  movie  waa  shown  amid  cheers  for  the  Indians  and  book 
for  the  white  men.  1  There  should  be  a  sequel:  the  movie  should  have  been  shown  again  — 
after  further  discusmon  —  in  complete  and  thoughtful  silence,  for  those  who  are  trying  to 
work  out  the  too-old  tangles  of  group  relationships  have  time  neither  for  cheers  nor  tears. 


“Somewhere  in  this  plot  of  ground  there  may  lie  the  man  who 
could'  have  discovered  the  cure  for  cancer.  Under  one  of  these  Chris¬ 
tian  crosses  or  beneath  a  Jewish  Star  of  David,  there  may  rest  a  man 
who  was  destined  to  be  a  great  prophet  .... 

“Now  they  lie  here  silently  in  this  sacred  soil,  and  we  gather  to 
consecrate  this  earth  in  their  memory  .... 

“Here  lie  officers  and  men.  Negroes  and  white,  rich  men  and 
poor  ....  Here  are  Protestants,  Catholics  and  Jews  ....  Here 
no  man  prefers  another  because  of  his  color.  Here  there  are  no 
quotas  of  how  many  from  each  group  are  admitted  or  allowed.  Theirs 
is  the  highest  and  purest  democracy. 

“Any  man  among  us  the  living  who  ....  lifts  his  hand  in  hate 
against  a  brother  or  thinks  himself  superior  to  those  who  happen  to 
be  in  the  minority,  makes  of  this  ceremony  and  of  the  bloody  sacrifice 
it  commemorates,  an  empty,  hollow  mockery.” 

An  extract  from  the  sermon  delivered  on  the  dedication  of  the  Fifth  Marine  EHvislon  ceme¬ 
tery  on  Iwo  Jima  by  the  Jewish  Chaplain,  Roland  B.  Qlttelsohn: 


Some  Bibliographical  Suggestions 

on  The  Problem  (^Anti-Semitism 

By  LOUELLA  MILES 
Chairman  of  Education  Committee 
St.  Paid  Council  of  Human  Relations 

( Excerpts  from  an  unpublished  bibliography ) 


Anti-Semitism  is  the  most  serious 
threat  to  American  unity^  and  the 
most  alarming  because  its  increase  so 
closely  parallels  the  conditions  in  Ger¬ 
many  before  Hitler’s  seizure  of  power. 
The  problem  is  very  old  and  complex ; 
but,  while  the  problem  is  difficult, 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
knowledge  of  facts  will  dispel  some 
prejudices  and  that  students  can  be 
taught  to  examine  their  own  attitudes 
and  to  develop  fairness  and  straight 
thinking. 

An  understanding  of  anti-Semitism 
requires  a  knowledge  of  Jewish  his¬ 
tory  and  social-economic  conditions, 
not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  also 
in  Europe  because  the  great  influx  of 
Jewish  immigration  has  come  within 
the  past  fifty  years.  These  last  Jew¬ 
ish  Americans,  especially  those  who 
are  concentrated  in  our  larger  cities, 
are  often  very  close  to  their  European 
background. 

Historical  Background 

General  History: 

Browne,  Lewis,  STRANGER  THAN  FIC¬ 
TION.  New  York :  Macmillan,  1925. 
Beautifully  written  history  from  Old 
Testament  times  to  modern. 

Sachar,  A.  L.,  HISTORY  OF  THE  JEWS. 
New  York :  Knopf,  revised  1940.  Schtd- 
arly,  unbiased,  very  readable. 

Samuel,  Maurice,  THE  WORLD  OF  SHO- 
LOM  ALEICHEM.  New  York:  Knopf, 
1943.  Picturesque  and  detailed  account 
of  life  in  Russia. 


Schwarz,  Leo  W.,  ed.,  MEMOIRS  OF  MY 
PEOPLE.  New  York :  Farrar  and  Rine¬ 
hart,  1943.  Interesting  collection  of  ma¬ 
terials  from  Jewish  literature. 

Wirth,  Louis,  THE  GHETTO.  Chlca^: 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1928.  Val¬ 
uable  as  historical  background  and 
sociological  study. 

Jews  in  Germany: 

Heiden,  Konrad,  THE  NEW  INQUISI¬ 
TION.  New  York:  Modem  Ag^  Books, 
1939.  An  account  of  conditions  in  Nazi 
Germany. 

Janowsky,  O.  I.,  PEOPLE  AT  BAY.  Ox¬ 
ford  University  Press,  1938.  An  excel¬ 
lent  study  of  the  Jewish  problem  In 
East  Central  Europe. 

Lowenthal,  Marvin,  THE  JEWS  OF  GER¬ 
MANY.  Philadelphia :  The  Jewish  Pub¬ 
lication  Society  of  America,  1936. 
Scholarly  history  of  Jews  in  Germany 
from  earliest  times.  Most  valuable 
chapters  for  our  purpose  are  19-82, 
covering  the  period  of  the  Republic,  the 
rise  of  Hitler,  and  the  Nazi  period. 
Sachar,  A.  L.,  SUFFERANCE  IS  THE 
BADGE.  New  York:  Knopf,  1939.  Sur¬ 
vey  of  condition  of  Jews  in  the  turbu¬ 
lent  world.  Chapter  II  covers  Germany 
under  the  Republic  and  Third  Reich. 
Chapter  XIX  concerns  the  United  States. 

- O— — — — 

“It  is  well  to  remember  at  all  times 
that  the  rights  of  minorities  are  sacred, 
not  because  they  are  those  of  minori¬ 
ties,  but  because  they  are  essential 
human  rights  and  their  denial  to  any 
minority  is  but  the  way  by  which  the 
suppression  of  the  rights  of  all  of  us 

—  O.  I.  Janowsky 

- o - 

Jews  in  the  United  States: 

*DuBois,  R.  D.  and  Schweppe,  E.,  eds., 
JEWS  IN  AMERICAN  LIFE.  New 
York:  Thomas  Nelson,  1935.  A  smalL 
usable  book. 
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Friedman.  L.  M.,  JEWISH  PIONEERS 
AND  PATRIOTS.  Philadeluhia ;  Jew¬ 
ish  Publication  Society  of  America,  1942. 
Collection  of  interesting  stories  about 
Jews  in  the  New  World. 

Janowsky,  O.  I.,  ed.,  THE  AMERICAN 
JEWS.  New  York:  Harpers,  1942,  One 
of  the  best  books. 

•JEWS  IN  AMERICA,  by  the  editors  of 
FORTUNE.  New  York:  Random  House, 
1936.  Clear  and  authoritative  statement 
of  the  place  of  the  Jews  in  our  econmic 
life.  A  ‘*must”  book  for  both  teachers 
and  students. 

•Kallen,  H.  M.,  “National  Solidarity  and 
the  Jewish  Minority,”  ANNALS  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  PO¬ 
LITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE,  Sep¬ 
tember,  1942. 

Lebeson.  AniU,  JEWISH  PIONEERS  IN 
AMERICA.  New  York:  Brentano’s, 
1931.  Interesting  material  about  those 
who  came  before  1848. 

•Levinger,  L.  J.,  A  HISTORY  OF  THE 
JEWS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  Cin¬ 
cinnati  :  Union  of  Hebrew  Congrega¬ 
tions,  1935.  This  is  a  standard  history 
and  can  be  used  by  students  as  well  as 
teachers. 

Lowenthal,  Marvin,  HENRIETTA  SZOLD, 
LIFE  AND  LETTERS.  New  York :  Vik¬ 
ing,  1942.  Biography  of  an  American 
Jewish  woman,  founder  of  Hadassah, 
and  leader  in  Zionist  movement. 
•Masserman,  Paul  and  Baker,  Max,  THE 
JEWS  COME  TO  AMERICA.  New  York : 
Bloch  Publishing  Co.,  1932.  Written  as 
a  text  for  older  students. 

•Saenger,  Gerhart,  TODAY’S  REFUGEES, 
TOMORROW’S  CITIZENS.  New  York: 
Harpers,  1941.  A  book  which  helps  to¬ 
ward  understanding  the  new  immigra¬ 
tion  and  its  contributions. 

- 0-— 

“No  land  can  remain  half-bigot  and 
half-tolerant  The  fight  against  fana¬ 
ticism  is  one  fight,  no  matter  who  the 
victims  are.  In  waging  the  fight  to 
save  himself  or  his  kind,  every  one 
must  be  prepared  to  shed  his  preju¬ 
dices  as  well  as  his  blood  to  save  even 
those  whom  he  feels  impelled  to  de¬ 
spise.  —  Mabvin  Lowenthal 
- 0 - 

Jewith  Contributiont  to  American  Life: 

•Ewen,  David,  THE  STORY  OF  GEORGE 
GERSHWIN.  New  York:  Henry  Holt, 
1943. 

•Frank,  Stanley,  THE  JEW  IN  SPORTS. 
New  York:  Miles  Publishing  Co.,  1936. 

*  Can  be  used  by  high  school  students. 


Gershenfeld,  Louis,  THE  JEW  IN 
SCIENCE.  Philadelphia:  Jewish  Pub¬ 
lication  Society  of  America,  1934. 

Kagan,  S.  R.,  JEWISH  CONTRIBUTION 
TO  MEDICINE  IN  AMERICA.  Boston: 
Medical  Publishing  Co.,  1934. 

•Oppenheimer,  F.  J.,  EZEKIEL  TO  EIN¬ 
STEIN.  New  York:  Liveright,  1940. 
•Roth,  Cecil,  THE  JEWISH  CONTRIBU¬ 
TION  TO  CIVILIZATION.  New  York; 
Harpers,  1940. 

•Schwarz,  Leo  W.,  ed.,  GOLDEN  TREAS¬ 
URY  OF  JEWISH  LITERATURE.  New 
York:  Farrar  and  Rinehart,  1937. 

•  - ,  ed.,  THE  JEWISH  CARAVAN. 

GREAT  STORIES  OF  TWENTY-FI^’E 
CENTURIES.  New  York:  Farrar  and 
Rinehart,  1935. 

Jewish  Religion 

Since  consciously  or  unconsciously 
the  non-Jewish  mind  is  conditioned 
by  the  centuries  in  which  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  religion  formed  the  basis  for 
persecution,  it  is  essential  that  we  have 
some  understanding  of  the  religious 
faith  and  practices  of  Judaism.  This 
is  difficult,  not  only  because  of  long- 
held  misconceptions  but  even  more  be¬ 
cause  there  are  as  great  variations 
among  groups  and  individuals  of  the 
Jewish  faith  as  there  are  among  Chris¬ 
tians.  No  single  book  or  person  can 
speak  for  “Judaism.”  We  have  se¬ 
lected  a  few  which  are  typical  of  some 
groups  of  Jewish  thinkers. 

Aach,  Sholom,  WHAT  I  BELIEVE.  New 
York,  Putnam,  1941.  Deeply  philoeo- 
phical ;  few  Jews  agree  with  him. 

Cohon,  Samuel  8.,  WHAT  WE  JEWS  BE¬ 
LIEVE.  Cincinnati :  Union  of  Hebrew 
Congregations,  1931.  Represents  a  large 
section  of  opinion. 

Finkelstein,  Louis,  BELIEFS  AND  PRAC¬ 
TICES  OF  JUDAISM.  New  York,  De- 
vin-Adair,  1941.  A  short,  clear  account 
of  value  to  non-Jews. 

•  -  and  others,  THE  RELIGIONS  OF 

DEMOCRACY.  New  York;  Devin-Adair, 
1941.  Presents  basic  concepts  of  Juda¬ 
ism,  Catholicism,  and  Protestantism. 
Levertoff,  Olga,  THE  JEWS  IN  A  CHRIS¬ 
TIAN  SOCIAL  ORDER.  New  York: 
Macmillan,  1942.  A  small  book  in  a 
deeply  religious  spirit. 
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Maritain,  Jacquea,  A  CHRISTIAN  LOOKS 
at  the  JEWISH  QUESTION.  New 
York :  Lon|^ans,  Green,  1939.  An 
eminent  French  cleric  gives  the  view  of 
a  Catholic. 

The  Jewish  View  of  Jesus 

*A8ch,  Sholom,  THE  NAZARENE.  New 
York :  Putnam,  1939.  A  novelized  ac¬ 
count  of  the  life  of  Jesus. 

Browne,  Lewis,  SINCE  CALVARY.  New 
York:  Macmillan,  1931.  This  is  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  beginnings  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  as  seen  by  a  liberal  Jewish 
thinker. 

Enelow,  H.  G.,  A  JEWISH  VIEW  OP 
JESUS.  New  York :  Bloch  Publishing 
Co.,  1931.  Clear  and  simple  statement 
of  Jewish  interest  in  Jesus  and  attitude 
toward  him. 

Klausner,  Joseph,  JESUS  OF  NAZARETTH ; 
HIS  LIFE,  TIMES  AND  TEACHING. 
New  York:  Macmillan,  1925.  A  stand¬ 
ard  work. 

Moehlman,  C.  H.,  THE  CHRISTIAN-JEW- 
ISH  TRAGEDY.  Rochester,  N.  Y.:  Leo 
Hart,  1933.  Written  by  a  Christian 
theologian.  Good  for  one  who  wishes 
to  striiggle  with  the  problem  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  base  of  anti-Semitism. 

Trattner,  E.  R..  AS  A  JEW  SEES  JESUS. 
New  York:  Scribners,  1931.  Another 
standard  book. 

- 0 - 

“I  have  never  heard  of  a  Greek  be¬ 
ing  accused  of  killing  Socrates,  al¬ 
though  he  was  tried  by  five  hundred 
judges,  every  one  of  them  a  Greek. 
Yet  if  you  ask  a  Christian  school  boy 
who  killed  Socrates  he  will  not  say 
the  Greeks.  Ask  him  who  killed 
Caesar  and  he  will  not  say  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  but  Brutus,  Cassius,  and  the 
others.  Ask  him  who  killed  Lincoln ; 
he  will  not  say  the  Americans.  But 
if  you  ask  him  who  killed  Jesus  he  will 
not  say  the  Roman  soldiers  but  the 
Jews.  I  asked  a  school  boy  once  in 
New  York  whether  he  meant  the  Jews 
of  Harlem  or  of  Bronxsville.  He  an¬ 
swered  he  did  not  know  which  of  them 
killed  ClirUt”_  Basme 

- o - 


Anti-Semitism  in  Our  Time 

♦Browne,  Lewis,  HOW  ODD  OF  GOD !  New 
York:  Macmillan,  1934. 

• - ,  SEE  WHAT  I  MEAN?  New 

York:  Random  House,  1943.  This  is 
fiction  dealing  with  anti-Semitic  organi¬ 
zations.  Both  of  Dr.  Browne’s  books 
are  good  for  students. 

♦Carlson,  John  Roy,  UNDER  COVER.  New 
York:  Dutton,  1943.  Shows  how  anti- 
Semitism  is  the  common  ingredient  of 
ail  native  fascist  movements. 

♦Clinchy,  E.  R..  ALL  IN  THE  NAME  OP 
GOD.  New  York:  John  Day,  1934. 
Brief,  readable  account  of  bigotry  in  the 
United  States  through  all  our  history. 

♦Eakin,  Mildred,  GETTING  ACQUAINTED 
WITH  JEWISH  NEIGHBORS.  New 
York :  Macmillan,  1944.  A  little  book 
for  church  school  teachers  but  good  for 
general  reading. 

Fineberg,  S.  A.,  OVERCOMING  ANTI¬ 
SEMITISM.  New  York:  Harpers,  1943. 
Excellent  work  but  best  for  Jewish 
readers. 

Frankenstein,  Ernst,  JUSTICE  FOR  MY 
PEOPLE;  THE  JEWISH  CASE.  New 
York :  Dial  Press,  1944.  Includes  a 
plea  for  Palestine. 

Golding,  Louis,  THE  JEWISH  PROBLEM. 
Penguin  Books,  1938.  A  good  book  to 
begin  with. 

Goldstein,  Israel,  TOWARD  A  SOLUTION. 
New  York :  Putnam,  1940.  Elspecially 
pages  55-63. 

Graeber,  I.  and  Britt,  8.  H.,  eds^  JEWS 
IN  A  GENTILE  WORLD.  New  York: 
Macmillan,  1942.  Contributions  by  sev¬ 
eral  writers  of  distinction.  See  es¬ 
pecially  Miriam  Beard’s  article  on  the  al¬ 
leged  economic  basis  of  anti-Semitism. 

Janowsky,  O.  I.,  edn  THE  AMERICAN 
JEW.  New  York:  Harpers,  1948.  See 
Jacob  Weinstein’s  article  on  ’’Anti-Semi¬ 
tism,”  pages  183-204,  and  George  N. 
Shuster’s  article  on  “The  Jewish  Com¬ 
munity  and  the  Outside  World,”  pages 
861-269. 

Lazaron,  Morris  S.,  COMMON  GROUND. 
New  York :  Liveright,  1938.  An  excel¬ 
lent  plea  for  understanding;  good  for 
the  insight  it  gives  non-Jews  on  the 
complexities  and  divisions  among  Jews 
today. 

♦Livington,  Sigmund,  MUST  MEN  HATE? 
New  York :  Harpers,  1944.  A  small  book 
full  of  useful  ammunition  for  those  who 
wish  to  answer  false  charges. 

♦Nunberg,  Ralph,  THE  FIGHTING  JEW. 
New  York :  Creative  Age  Press,  1945. 
Refutes  the  myth  that  Jews  avoid  com¬ 
bat  service. 
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Parkes,  James  THE  JEW  AND  HIS 
NEIGHBOR;  A  STUDY  OF  THE 
CAUSES  OF  ANTI-SEMITISM.  New 
York:  B.  R.  Smith,  1931. 

•Valentin,  Hugo,  ANTI-SEMITISM  HIS¬ 
TORICALLY  AND  CRITICALLY  EX¬ 
AMINED.  New  York,  Viking,  1936. 
This  is  the  best  one  book,  written  by  a 
gfreat  Swedish  sociologist. 

Wise,  J.  W.  and  I^evinger,  L.  J.,  MR. 
SMITH,  MEET  MR.  COHEN.  New  York : 
Reynal  and  Hitchcock,  1940. 

For  Teachers  Who  Wish  to  Sttidy  the 
History  of  Intolerance  in  America 

Mvers,  Qusta\Tis,  HISTORY  OF  BIGOTRY 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  New  York : 
Random  House,  1943.  This  is  the  great 
standard  work. 

Strong,  Donald,  ORGANIZED  ANTI¬ 
SEMITISM  IN  AMERICA.  Washington, 
D,  C. :  American  Committee  on  Public 
Affairs,  1941.  This  is  a  handbook  which 
names  organizations  and  individuals 
who  have  been  active  in  promoting  dis¬ 
unity  for  selfish  purposes. 

When  much  is  being  said  and  writ¬ 
ten  that  is  bitter  and  without  reason  or 
dignity,  there  i-s  need  to  lift  our 
thoughts  above  considerations  of  petty 
irritation,  personality  traits  and  man¬ 
ners,  and  to  return  to  what  intelligent 
and  cultured  scholars  have  thought 
about  the  J ewish  people  and  their  con¬ 
tribution  to  modem  civilization.  Such 
books  as  the  following  help  to  restore 
balance. 

Baron,  Salo.,  A  SOCIAL  AND  RELIGIOUS 
HISTORY  OF  THE  JEWS.  New  York: 
Columbia  University  Press,  1937. 

Bevan,  E.  R.  and  Singer,  C.,  eds.,  THE 
LEGACY  OF  ISR.\EL.  Oxford:  Clar¬ 
endon  Press,  1927. 

Elbogen,  I.,  A  CENTURY  OP  JEWISH 
LIFE.  Philadelphia :  Jewish  Publication 
Society  of  America,  1944. 

Fiction  Which  Helps  Toward 
U  nderstanding 
Jews  in  Europe: 

Asch.  Sholem,  THREE  CITIES.  New 
York:  Putnam,  1933. 

- ,  THE  MOTHER.  New  York :  Live- 

right,  1930. 

Peuchtwanger,  Lion,  THE  JEW  OF  ROME. 
New  York :  Viking,  1936. 

- ,  POWER.  New  York:  Viking, 

1927. 


Fineman,  Irving,  HEAR,  YE  SONS.  New 
York:  Modem  Library,  1933. 

Golding,  Louis,  MAGNOLIA  STREET. 
New  York:  Farrar  and  Rinehart,  1932. 

- ,  MR.  EMMANUEL.  New  York: 

Viking,  1939. 

Ijcssing,  Gotthold  E.,  NATHAN  THE 
WISE.  (1777)  Translated  by  Ellen 
Frothingham.  New  York:  Henry  Holt, 
1867.  (3ould  be  presented  as  a  dramatic 
reading  in  class,  to  be  followed  by  a  lec¬ 
ture  on  the  treatment  of  the  Jew  in 
literature  using  Scott’s  Isaac  and  Re¬ 
becca,  George  Eliot’s  Daniel  Deronda, 
and  Shakespeare’s  Shylock  as  contrast¬ 
ing  treatments.  For  other  suggestions 
see :  Modder,  M.  P.,  THE  JEW  IN  THE 
LITERATURE  OF  ENGLAND.  Phila¬ 
delphia  :  Jewish  Publication  Society, 
1939. 

Nathan,  Robert,  ROAD  OF  AGES.  New 
York :  Knopf,  1935. 

Singer,  I.  J.,  THE  BROTHERS  ASH¬ 
KENAZI.  New  York:  Knopf,  1936. 

Jews  in  America: 

Cahan,  Abraham,  THE  RISE  OF  DAVID 
LEVINSKY.  New  York :  Harpers,  1917. 

Graham,  Gwetholvn,  EARTH  AND  HIGH 
HEAVEN.  Philadelphia :  Lippincott, 
1944.  Could  be  made  the  subject  of 
class  discussion.  There  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  study  of  three  tension-situations  in 
this  story:  Christians  against  Jews; 
French  against  English ;  and  younger 
generation  against  older. 

Halsey,  Margaret,  SOME  OF  MY  BEST 
FRIENDS  ARE  SOLDIERS.  New  York : 
Simon  and  Schuster,  1944. 

Law'rence,  Josephine,  LET  US  CONSIDER 
ONE  ANOTHER.  New  York:  Apple- 
ton-Century,  1945. 

Meller,  Sidney,  ROOTS  IN  THE  SKY.  New 
York :  Macmillan,  1938. 

Biography  for  Students 

Duff  us,  R.  L.,  LILLIAN  WALD,  NEIGH¬ 
BOR  AND  CRUSADER.  New  York : 
Macmillan,  1938. 

Fast,  Howard,  HAYM  SOLOMON.  New 
York:  J.  Messner,  1941. 

Ferber,  Edna,  A  PECULIAR  TREASURE. 
New  York :  Doubleday  Doran,  1939. 
Autobiography. 

Lewisohn,  Ludwig,  UP  STREAM.  New 
York :  Boni  and  Liveright,  1922.  Auto¬ 
biography. 

- ,  MIDCHANNEL.  New  York:  Har¬ 
pers,  1929.  Autobiography. 

- and  Lewisohn,  Edna,  HAVEN.  New 

York :  Dial  I^ess,  1940.  Autobiography. 

- 0 - 

“The  elimination  of  anti-Semitism 
is  part  of  the  general  and  painfully 
slow  process  which  has  raised  man 
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from  primitive  tribalism  to  the  level 
of  a  rational  human  being.  It  de¬ 
pends  on  the  gradual  recognition  of 
cultural  differentiation  as  an  asset 
rather  than  a  liability.” 

—  Nathan  Reich 

- o 

Books  for  Junior  High  School 
Students 

History  and  Biography: 

Beard,  Annie  E.  S.,  OUR  FOREIGN  BORN 
CITIZENS.  New  York :  Crowell,  re¬ 
vised  1032.  Included  are  brief  sketches 
of  several  Jews. 

Cooper,  A.  C.  and  Palmer,  C.  A.,  TWENTY 
MODERN  AMERICANS.  New  York: 
Harcoiirt,  Brace,  1942.  Includes  C.  P. 
Steinmetz  and  Yehudi  Menuhin. 

Fast,  Howard,  THE  ROMANCE  OF  A 
PEOPLE.  New  York :  Hebrew  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  1941.  Illustrated. 

Ish-Kishor,  S.,  .TEWS  TO  REMEMBER. 
New  York:  Hebrew  Publishinf^  Co., 
1941. 

Lownsbery,  Eloise,  SAINTS  AND  REB¬ 
ELS.  New  York :  Longmans,  Green, 
1937  Includes  Henrietta  Szold. 

Pessin,  Deborah,  GIANTS  ON  THE 
EARTH ;  STORIES  OF  GREAT  JEWISH 
MEN  AND  WOMEN  FROM  THE  TIME 
OF  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  AMERICA 
TO  THE  PRESENT.  New  York :  Behr- 
man's  Jewish  Book  House,  1940.  Finely 
written  collection  of  biographies. 

Roth,  Cecil,  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE 
JEWISH  PEOPLE.  London:  Macmil¬ 
lan,  1936. 

THERE  WERE  GIANTS  IN  THE  LAND, 
by  various  authors.  New  York:  Far¬ 
rar  and  Rinehart,  1942.  Includes  Dr. 
Joseph  Goldberger  by  Paul  DeKruilf 
and  Benjamin  Cardozo  by  Fannie  Hurst. 
Unterman,  Isaac,  THE  JEWISH  HOLI¬ 
DAYS.  Philadelphia :  Federal  Press, 
1939. 


Zeligs,  D.  F.,  A  HISTORY  OF  JEWISH 
LIFE  IN  MODERN  TIMES.  New  York : 
Bloch  Publishing'  Co.,  1938. 

Fiction: 

Allen,  Adam,  NEW  BROOME  EXPERI¬ 
MENT.  New  York:  Lippincott,  1944. 

Blandford,  Benjamin  W.,  OFF  THE  CAPES 
OF  DELAWARE,  STORIES  OF  AMERI¬ 
CAN  JEWISH  HEROES.  Cincinnati: 
Riverdale  Press,  1940. 

Deutsch,  Babbette,  THE  WELCOME.  New 
York:  Harpers,  1942.  About  a  Jewish 
refugee. 

Gollomb,  Joseph,  THAT  YEAR  AT  UN- 
COLN  HIGH.  New  York :  Macmillan, 
1918. 

- ,  UP  AT  CITY  HIGH.  New  York: 

Harcourt,  Brace,  1945. 

Means,  F.  C.,  CHILDREN  OF  THE 
PROMISE.  New  York:  Friendship 
Press,  1941. 

Tunis,  John,  KEYSTONE  KIDS.  New 
York :  Harcourt,  Brace,  1943. 

Books  on  Religion  for  Junior  High 
School  Students 

Baxter,  E.  M.,  HOW  OUR  RELIGIONS 
BEGAN.  New  York :  Harpers,  1939. 
Usable  for  both  Jews  and  non-Jews. 

Edidin,  B.  M.,  JEWISH  CUSTOMS  AND 
CEREJ^ONIES.  New  York :  Hebrew  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  1943.  W’rltten  for  Jewish 
children  but  may  be  used  to  interpret 
them  to  non-Jewish  children. 

Pitch,  F.  M.,  ONE  GOD;  THE  WAYS  WE 
WORSHIP  HIM.  New  York:  Lothrop, 
TjCC  and  Shepard  Co.,  1944.  A  very 
beautiful  book  prepared  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  three  faiths — Jewish,  Catholic, 
and  Protestant.  The  best  book  avail¬ 
able  . 

Gaer,  Joseph,  HOW  THE  GREAT  RE¬ 
LIGIONS  BEGAN.  New  York:  Robert 
McBride,  1929.  All  the  great  religions 
are  included.  Very  attractive  and  read¬ 
able. 

Zeligs,  Dorothy  F.,  STORY  OP  JEWISH 
HOLIDAYS  AND  CUSTOMS  FOR 
YOUNG  PEOPLE.  New  York :  Bloch 
Publishing  Co.,  1942.  This  is  good 
for  Jewish  and  non-Jewish  children. 


"Quiz  On  Democracy” 

Comments  and  Answers 


The  materials  for  this  question¬ 
naire  came  from  the  files  of  the 
St.  Paul  Council  of  Human  Re¬ 
lations.  They  represent  either  actual 
questions  which  have  been  addressed  to 
some  member  of  the  St.  Paul  Council, 
or  statements  (converted  into  ques¬ 
tions  for  the  pur{x>ee8  of  this  quiz) 
which  have  been  made  to  a  Council 
member.  In  drawing  up  this  quiz, 
the  Council  makes  no  claim  to  having 
perfected  a  scientific  test.  To  obtain 
some  idea,  however,  of  the  way  in 
which  a  random  sample  might  score, 
the  editor’s  office  prepared  and  circu¬ 
lated  copies  of  the  test.  Among  those 
responding  were  a  banker,  real  estate 
operator,  court  reporter,  small  shop¬ 
keeper,  a  member  of  the  legislature, 
policemen,  elevator  girls,  and  office 
girls. 

Common  areas  of  agreement  seemed 
to  be:  1.  determination,  by  one  or 
another  of  the  means  suggested,  to  pre¬ 
vent  Negroes  from  moving  into  a 
“white”  district;  2.  refusal  to  answer 
Section  11  —  surely  a  revealing 
omission;  3.  refusal  to  invite  Ne¬ 
groes  to  one’s  home  —  though  some 
wrote  in  a  qualification  to  the  effect 
that  it  “would  depend  on  the  Negro” 
—  a  qualification  which  would  be  al¬ 
lowed  by  any  democratic  American 
since  the  right  to  choose  one’s  friends, 
as  well  as  one’s  spouse,  is  certainly  a 
personal  matter. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  no  person 
checked  any  item  on  Section  16,  yet 
almost  everyone  checked  either  a,  b,  or 
d  in  Section  1,  without  apparently  be¬ 
ing  aware  of  having  set  up  a  logical 
impossibility:  if  they  did  not  believe 
Negroes  have  a  right  to  live  where 


they  choose  and  can  afford  to  live,  then 
they  did  believe  in  ghettoes.  Similar¬ 
ly,  some  found  it  possible  to  say  that 
they  would  not  sit  or  work  beside  a 
Negro  and  yet  they  did  not  express 
themselves  as  believing  in  a  “master 
race”  —  again,  a  logical  impossibility. 
Or  they  said  they  would  refuse  to  eat 
in  the  same  restaurant  with  Negroes 
and  yet  they  did  not  check  themselves 
as  believing  in  the  denial  of  civil 
rights  to  certain  groups. 

Even  more  impossible  was  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  those  who  checked  both  b  and  d 
and  g  and  h  of  Section  13  and  a  and  b 
of  Section  9  .  .  .  .  These  are  stale, 
old  pitfalls  but  they  never  fail  to 
catch  some  careless  feet. 

As  to  scoring:  a  genuinely  demo¬ 
cratic  American,  conscious  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  correlating  principle  and 
practice  and  alert  to  the  discrepancies 
now  existing  in  the  United  States 
(vide  Sections  10  and  11),  will  have 
been  able  to  check  only  fifteen  of  the 
sixty-five  questions.  The  fifteen  are: 
1-b;  2-c  and  e;  3-b;  4-b;  5-a;  6-c; 
7-b;  8-c;  9-a  and  d;  10-a;  11-b;  12-c; 
14-b. 

See  what  happens  to  your  “score”  if 
you: 

(1)  add  the  number  correctly 
checked  according  to  the  above,  count¬ 
ing  each  as  one 

(2)  add  the  number  incorrectly 
checked;  also  count  failure  to  check 
any  item  in  Sections  10  and  11  as  one 
each 

(3)  substract  (2)  from  (1) 

(4)  Take  the  difference  and  figure 
your  percentage  score,  using  15  as  base 

What  percent  of  a  democratic 
American  are  youf 


Not  yet  Loved  Enough. 


IT  is  time  now  to  tell  the  story  of 
America  herself,  rejected  at  first 
by  white  men,  and  later  loved  by 
some  and  by  others  not  yet  loved 
enough : 

She  was  a  sunlit  land,  reaching 
from  pole  to  pole.  The  four  winds 
blew  on  her,  bringing  the  season’s 
changes,  the  rains  and  snows.  Dawn 
followed  night  over  her  mountains  and 
plains  westward  to  climb  the  highest 
peaks  and  drop  soundlessly  into  the 
western  sea. 

She  leaned  eastward  toward  Eur- 
Africa,  cradling  the  waters  of  the 
North  Atlantic  on  her  broad  shores, 
ready  —  when  the  time  should  come 
—  to  make  a  white  man’s  fishing  pool 
and  oceanway  out  of  the  seas. 

From  Asia  had  come  her  peoples, 
bringing  the  cast  of  countenance  we 
call  Mongolian.  Bringing  half-re¬ 
membered  folkways  to  be  re-adapted, 
altered,  changed  by  the  unrolling  of 
time  on  a  new  earth.  Coming  to  wan¬ 
der  through  a  new  land,  to  climb  new 
hills  and  look  into  new  valleys.  Com¬ 
ing  to  find  at  length  another  ocean 
eastward  and  in  the  south  another  pole 
of  frozen  snows. 

Coming  to  settle  in  one  place  and 
then  another  and  another.  Not  per¬ 
haps  as  we  know  settlement  but 
enough  to  create  traditions  of  posses¬ 
sion. 

Coming  to  forget  the  land  from 
which  they  had  sprung,  the  tie  brok¬ 
en.  Coming  to  make  in  the  heartland 
of  Mexico  Valley  and  the  highlands  of 
Peru  great  kingdoms,  the  buildings 
beautiful,  the  fields  blooming  and  at 
peace. 

Coming  to  be  Americans. 


To  this  land  and  her  peoples  came 
in  time  the  white  Europeans.  We  do 
not  know  the  first,  who  they  were  or 
where  they  went.  We  have  nothing 
left  of  their  voyagings  save  legend  and 
here  and  there  some  kind  of  material 
remain.  But  of  Columbus  we  do 
know,  for  he  sailed  under  the  royal 
seal  of  Spain. 

Columbus  was  seeking  Cathay,  sym¬ 
bol  of  the  Orient,  of  its  riches,  its 
glamour,  its  unquestioned  superiority. 
He  was  product  of  Europe’s  centuries- 
old  ambition  to  topple  the  Orient  from 
its  high  place  in  the  world  of  men  — 
and  if  not  topple,  then  at  least  to 
bring  back  a  caravan-load  of  its  gems. 

No  one  questioned  Columbus’  ambi¬ 
tion  —  it  had  been  shared  by  emperors 
before  the  Christian  era.  Rome  had 
sent  legions  to  the  Indus.  Popes 
blessed  legations.  Merchants  had  trav¬ 
elled  there.  Maps  had  been  dreamed 
into  existence.  The  world’s  first  best¬ 
seller  had  been  the  Polo  Diary. 

The  desirability  of  establishing  di¬ 
rect  contact  with  Cathay  was  axioma¬ 
tic.  Nobody  doubted  it.  There  is  no 
uncertainty  in  the  accounts  of  Colum¬ 
bus’  pleas  before  the  courts  of  Portu¬ 
gal  and  Spain  —  or  of  his  brother’s 
before  the  courts  of  England  and  of 
France  —  about  the  importance  of  his 
objective.  All  the  doubt  was  centered 
on  the  means  and  the  route. 

Refused  by  England,  France  and 
Portugal,  Columbus  clung  to  the  Span¬ 
ish  sovereigns.  Dismissed  by  them, 
he  returned  to  try  again.  He  was 
leaving  for  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
last  time,  when  royal  messengers  over^ 
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tocJc  him:  a  friend,  one  of  the  Jewish 
ministers  of  the  crown,  had  found  a 
waj  to  reconcile  Columbus’  ambition 
and  Isabella’s  fears. 

Columbus  sailed.  He  had  it  on  the 
authority  of  the  ancients  that  Cathay 
could  be  reached  “in  a  few  days  when 
a  good  wind  filled  the  sails”;  he  had 
his  own  checked  and  reKjhecked  cal¬ 
culations  to  fortify  the  ancient  claim. 

He  made  landfall  with  miraculous 
precision,  only  a  few  miles  difference 
between  his  computations  and  the  offi¬ 
cial  log:  it  had  to  be  Cathay,  or  at 
least  Cipango  (Japan).  He  never 
admitted  his  error  even  after  repeated 
voyages.  Even  after  the  language  of 
tongues,  the  plumage  of  birds,  and  the 
leaves  of  the  trees  denied  it,  Columbus 
insisted;  even  after  native  backs  bent 
till  they  broke  under  the  lashes,  and 
still  streams  refused  to  yield  sufficient 
gold,  Columbus  insisted  he  had  found 
Cathay. 

Curiosity  brought  men  after  him. 
Not  many  and  not  eagerly,  for  there 
had  been  found  none  of  the  gold- 
roofed  houses  promised  the  first  voy¬ 
agers.  But  a  few  did  come  and  took 
up  island-stations  to  hunt  for  gold  and 
breed  some  cattle,  rob  even  the  bees  of 
their  honey,  and  forage  for  whatever 
else  could  be  found. 

Then  Cortes  exceeded  his  authority 
and  sailed  for  the  mainland  with  a 
Cuban  governoi*’s  curses  in  this  ears. 
Out  of  the  jungle  heat  Cort6s  climbed 
to  the  snow-line,  threaded  the  moun¬ 
tain  passes,  and  found  himself  at  last 
with  the  smoke  of  Popocatepetl  away 
in  the  distance  and  at  his  feet  a  city 
as  fair  as  Granada,  or  any  he  had  ever 
known. 

This  was  the  real  banning  of  the 
white  man  in  America,  a  banning 
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born  of  the  gold-lust  which  is  his  own 
peculiar  contribution  to  history.  Tales 
of  Montezuma’s  treasures  and  of  Inca 
temples  spread  through  the  ports  of 
Europe,  despite  Spain’s  efforts  to  seal 
lips.  France  came  and  England, 
fumbling  the  length  of  the  northern 
coastline  and  finding  forests  that  grew 
to  the  shore.  And  one  saw  a  sliver  of 
gleaming  water  through  the  trees  and 
returned  to  start  the  rumor  that  there 
was  passageway  from  the  eastern  shore 
to  the  Southern  Ocean. 

In  the  wake  of  this  rumor  many 
men  sailed  to  despair  or  disaster.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this  rumor  many  men  trav¬ 
elled  the  inland  paths  of  North  Ameri¬ 
ca.  (They  did  not  seek  the  passage¬ 
way  in  South  America ;  Spain  had 
sufficient  occupation  in  carrying  away 
what  she  had  already  found.)  Only 
in  the  last  century,  when  men  follow¬ 
ing  the  Columbia  to  its  source  did  not 
meet  men  travelling  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  Great  Lsd^es,  has  this  rumor 
been  put  to  rest  —  and  with  it  went 
5Jt°  JfO'  or  Fight!  and  the  last  excuse 
for  quarrel  between  the  United  States 
and  England. 

England  sent  the  best  of  her  men, 
the  great  names  —  Frobisher,  Davis, 
even  Drake  —  to  hunt  a  northwest 
channel  or  to  make  trial  of  the  Horn. 
All  of  them  charged  with  just  one  mis¬ 
sion  :  passageway  through  or  round 
this  obstacle  in  the  path  of  riches,  pas¬ 
sageway  to  the  East,  the  land  of 
dreams. 

While  some  Europeans  spread  sails 
over  new  waters*  others  sat  in  the  cold 
near-Arctic  suns  and  cleaned  and 
dried  a  season’s  catch  of  fish.  Their 
work  was  made  more  comfortable  by 
the  furs  slung  around  their  necks. 
They  carried  a  few  pelts  back  to  Eu- 
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rope,  thrown  carelessly  over  bunks  or 
piled  in  a  heap  on  the  deck. 

From  courtesan  to  gutter-girl,  the 
ladies  coveted  them.  Vessels  were  sent 
speeding  back  to  America  in  search  of 
furs.  In  Europe,  walls,  floors,  divans 
were  covered  with  them.  Hats, 
scarves,  capes  were  made  from  them. 
The  most  highly  prized  were  the  ones 
with  the  highest  luster  which  —  had 
they  known  it  —  had  been  brought  to 
that  bright  polish  by  the  body-oils  of 
American  Indians.  Then,  when  the 
brightness  faded,  the  furs  were 
shipped  over  the  borders  to  Spain 
to  begin  a  long,  slow  journey  to 
Africa  and  back  at  last  to  America 
again. 

So  fur  was  added  to  gold  and  fish 
as  cargo  in  the  white  European’s  ves¬ 
sels  eastward  bound  from  America. 
Though  it  had  not  been  Cathay  at  the 
end  of  Columbus’  journey,  the  purpose 
had  remained  the  same:  to  load  and 
carry  away  to  Europe  the  wealth  of 
another  land. 

- o - 

Americans  —  already  being  called 
‘Indians’  by  the  Europeans  —  were 
made  to  help  with  the  loading.  The 
disciplines  of  Aztec  and  Inca  empires 
proved  their  undoing :  caciques  became 
conquistadors  of  another  race  and  col¬ 
or;  fields  alloted  by  need  were  real- 
loted  by  greed.  The  way  of  death  was 
a  way  of  escape  and  many  of  them  fled 
down  it,  for  settled  peoples  cannot 
abandon  gods  and  hearthstones  to  an 
invader  without  the  loss  of  the  people’s 
life. 

In  the  north,  along  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  Huron  and  Algonquin  did  leave 
their  villages  to  go  in  pursuit  of 
beaver.  They  went  on  foot  and  by 
canoe  farther  and  farther  away.  They 
went  with  pouches  at  their  waists 


carrying  a  year’s  ration  of  dried 
maize.  They  left  the  women  at  home 
with  the  old  men  to  plant  com  for  an¬ 
other  season  and  to  tend  the  squash 
and  pumpkin  vines. 

And  over  and  again  during  the 
young  men’s  absence,  the  Iroquois 
came  to  raid  their  villages.  And  over 
and  again  Huron  and  Algonquin  came 
home  to  find  ashes  where  their  lodges 
had  been. 

The  English,  after  learning  how  to 
hill  corn  in  the  planting  season  and 
how  to  store  it  when  the  harvest  came, 
found  little  use  for  the  Indians.  Be¬ 
fore  the  determined  advance  of  Eng¬ 
lish  axes,  shovels,  and  crowbars,  the 
Indians  retreated,  with  weapons  in 
their  hands  and  their  backs  to  the  set¬ 
ting  sun. 

They  had  come,  the  first  English¬ 
men,  like  the  French  and  the  Spanish, 
to  load  and  carry  away.  They  knew 
they  would  have  to  spend  more  time 
on  the  loading,  for  in  their  part  of 
America  whatever  riches  the  new  land 
held  were  concealed. 

The  first  company  sent  a  few  gentle¬ 
men,  and  of  course  the  gentlemen’s 
gentlemen,  and  some  hired  workmen. 
They  came  with  the  gracious  permis¬ 
sion  of  England’s  king.  They  were 
not  men  who  saw  America  as  a  place 
of  freedom;  the  gentlemen  had  all  the 
freedom  they  needed  at  home.  As  for 
the  others,  nobody  asked  or  wondered 
what  they  thought  —  at  first. 

Later,  when  it  became  apparent  that 
the  soil  of  a  new  land  will  not  yield 
readily  to  hirelings,  the  original  plan 
was  modified.  Men  were  bound  for  a 
definite  period  of  service  after  which 
time  they  could  go  free.  Of  the  bonds¬ 
men  who  came  thus  to  America,  it  is 
said  that  in  some  places  hardly  one 
out  of  five  survived. 
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In  the  north,  in  Massachusetts  Bay, 
something  new  was  added:  the  com¬ 
pany  came  itself.  It  came  with  its 
wives  and  children,  its  maidservants 
and  its  menservants,  its  boxes  of  treas¬ 
ure,  its  of  tools.  It  left  behind 
in  England  a  reserve  against  which  it 
could  draw.  Bag,  baggage,  and  mem¬ 
bers,  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company 
came  to  stay. 

The  company  grew  and  prospered, 
absorbed  Plymouth,  extended  its  fields, 
built  widening  circles  of  family  home¬ 
steads,  and  pushed  the  Indians  out  of 
its  way.  Men  walked  upright  in 
Massachusetts,  serene  in  the  certainty 
that  they  knew  God’s  bidding,  un¬ 
troubled  by  the  ashes  of  Indian  vil¬ 
lages,  undisturbed  that  there  was 
neither  franchise  nor  pasture  rights 
for  many  of  their  own  number. 
- o - 

To  this  land  and  her  white  and 
Mongolian  peoples  came  the  black 
men  of  Africa.  Not  by  their  own  will 
they  came.  Not  by  their  own  choice 
they  settled.  Not  by  their  own  wis¬ 
dom  did  they  select  the  tasks  their 
hands  should  do. 

For  them  there  was  no  period  of 
service,  sometime  ended:  all  their 
years  were  bought  in  silver  at  the  auc¬ 
tion  block. 

- o - 

From  the  beginning  there  have  been 
some  who  loved  the  new  land  and  its 
peoples.  One  cannot  doubt  that,  read¬ 
ing  the  letters  of  Cortes  to  his  royal 
master,  Charles  V  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire ;  reading  the  diaries  of 
Champlain  of  France. 

After  a  hard  day’s  march,  Cortes 
would  sit  at  night  and  write  his  sov¬ 
ereign  that  “if  the  plants  and  seeds 
from  Spain  were  to  be  had  here,  as  I 
requested  in  my  last  letter  to  your 
Majesty,  the  natives  of  these  parts 


show  such  industry  in  tilling  land  and 
planting  trees  that  in  a  very  short  time 
there  would  be  great  abundance”;  he 
would  urge  that  crown  ministers  be  ja 
honest,  full  of  vision;  he  would  plead  i 
that  his  loyal  friends,  the  Tlascalans, 
be  exempt  from  every  tax. 

And  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  Champlain  would  sit  cross- 
legged  before  the  fire  and  discuss  God 
anji  the  Creation  with  Montagnais 
and  then  would  write  his  king  that 
there  was  virtue  in  these  people  pro¬ 
vided  they  could  be  instructed  in  the 
arts  of  husbandry. 

Into  Champlain’s  diaries  slipped  so 
much  of  the  land,  its  trees,  its  flowers, 
the  noise  of  its  rivers,  the  sound  of 
frost  in  the  first  cold  winters  that  we 
today  can  hear  the  paddle  of  friendly 
Huron  swish  through  the  waters,  can 
share  the  vigil  by  the  fresh  planted 
field. 

Neither  can  one  doubt  there  have  | 
been  men  who  loved  the  land  and  i 
hated  the  evil  done  some  of  its  peo-  i 
pies:  Washington  leaping  from  his  j 
carriage  to  catch  and  hold  the  arm  of 
an  overseer  beating  a  slave  about  the 
face;  Washington  saying,  “There  are  ■ 
some  things  one  man  may  not  do  to  i 
another,  whatever  the  circumstance  or  S 
provocation.”  Jefferson  writing  a 
clause  into  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  denouncing  the  slave  trade, 
a  clause  which  was  struck  out,  even  as 
the  word  ‘property’  was  changed  to 
‘happiness.’  Alexander  Hamilton  and 
John  Jay  putting  their  names  to  the 
charter  for  a  society  to  enable  N^?roes 
“to  share  equally  with  us  in  all  that 
civil  and  religious  liberty  with  which 
an  indulgent  Providence  has  blessed 
these  States,  and  to  which  these,  our 
Brethren,  are,  by  Nature,  as  much  | 
entitled  as  ourselves.” 
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And  still  less  doubt  the  love  behind 
the  noble  words  of  Clay  saying  that 
the  land  itself  should  be  the  guardian 
of  men’s  liberty;  of  Webster  risking 
(and  losing)  his  political  career  in 
defence  of  the  Union  and  calling  upon 
his  colleagues  in  the  Senate  “not  to  be 
pigmies  in  a  time  that  calls  for  men” ; 
of  Lincoln  putting  the  whole  dream 
simply,  and  dying  before  he  had  time 
to  re-define  the  words,  “the  people.” 
- o - 

Into  this  country,  already  a  mixture 
of  races,  religions,  and  nationalities, 
poured  during  the  last  century  still 
more  millions  from  Europe  and  from 
Asia  the  tens  of  thousands.  All  of 
them  come  out  of  the  twin  drives  of  de¬ 
sire  and  propulsion.  All  of  them  with 
a  piece  of  the  promise,  “I  lift  my 
lamp  beside  the  golden  shore,” 
clutched  in  their  hands. 

Some  saw  only  the  ‘golden’  part  of 
the  promise  and  sought  till  they  found 
it.  Some  reached  for  liberty’s  torch 
and  today  help  to  keep  it  aloft.  Others 
lost  the  fragment  they  had. 

- o - 

Today  we  do  not  doubt  the  love 
some  bear  this  country  when  — 
Navajo  women  sit  silent  guard  upon 
the  flocks  and  Navajo  men  teach  jun¬ 
gle-fighting  to  white  marines ; 

Negro  women  write,  “My  roots  are 
deep  in  southern  life,”  and  Negro 
men  come  with  reluctant  feet  from 
all  comers  of  the  earth,  because 
here  must  be  fought  the  perhaps- 
final  battle  for  freedom ; 

Nisei  girls  hide  hurt,  uncertainty,  and 
fear  behind  bright  faces  and  Nisei 
men  go  from  white  officer  to  white 
officer  until  they  find  one  who  will 
send  them  overseas ; 


Men  with  illiterate  pens  and  hands 
that  tremble  send  money  to  the 
Treasury  with  a  note:  “They  told 
me  I  don’t  have  no  tax  to  pay.  But 
my  son,  he’s  in  the  army,  and  I 
think  you  need  this  worse  than  me.” 

- o - 

But  we  do  doubt  the  love  of  men  who 
write  these  signs  — 

Indian  Trade  Not  Accepted  Here 
For  Whites  Only 
We  Do  Not  Serve  Mexicans 
Only  Gentiles  Need  Apply 
No  Japs  Allowed  in  This  Valley 
This  Resort  Caters  Only  to  the  Most 
Exclusive  Clientele 

We  doubt  the  love  these  men  bear 
their  country.  We  doubt  it  because 
they  show  that  they  forget  the  many 
who  have  served  her,  the  many  who 
have  worked  in  her  fields  and  factories 
to  make  her  strong,  the  many  who  have 
gone  into  her  armies  to  protect  her, 
the  many  who  have  given  her  their 
songs. 

We  doubt  their  love  because  they 
have  not  yet  shown  either  the  wisdom 
or  the  vision  to  make  this  land  the 
birthplace  of  world  peace. 

- 0 - 

When  all  of  us,  the  mass  of  us,  the 
many-colored  diverse  sum  of  us,  can 
learn  to  say,  each  to  another:  You 
and  I,  we’re  both  Americans, 

Then  this  continent  can  say  to  its 
first  peoples  and  to  the  other  peoples 
who  have  come  to  its  shores:  You 
are  all  my  children ;  live  in  fellowship, 
and  so  living,  bring  peace  to  the  whole 
world. 

- 0 - 
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Ky  Vint  Number  Book  —  My  Second 
Number  Book  by  John  B.  Clark,  Arthur 
8.  Otia,  and  Caroline  Hatton. 

My  Pint  Number  Book  —  80  pages,  il¬ 
lustrated,  heary  papers  —  28c. 

My  Second  Number  Book  —  112  pages, 
illustrated,  heavy  paper  —  36c. 

World  Book  Supply,  Yonkers-on-Hudson 
5,  New  York.  1945. 

These  new  number  books  will  not  only 
please  the  children  who  use  them  but  will 
also  satisfy  the  teacher  who  looks  for 
early  number  experiences  that  contribute 
to  the  child’s  later  development  in  arith¬ 
metic. 

In  simple,  easy  steps  the  child  learns 
the  meaning  of  number  and  effective  uses 
of  number.  The  work  is  made  easy  by 
concrete  and  pictorial  helps  and  by  a 
wholly  informal  presentation,  yet  organ¬ 
ized,  sequential  learning  of  arithmetic  is 
the  goal  throughout.  Tlie  authors  fol¬ 
low  the  new  trend  now  widely  recognized 
that  learning  should,  from  the  beginning, 
emphasize  number  relationships  and  be 
pointed  toward  developing  ability  to  dis¬ 
cover,  to  generalize,  and  to  reason. 

First  and  second  graders  deal  easily 
with  abstract  symbols.  Therefore  large, 
simple  drawings  provide  the  concreteness 
of  imagery  and  experience  necessary  for 
growth  in  understanding.  Differences  in 
quantity  are  shown  concretely.  Many 
helps  are  offered  for  mastering  rational 
counting  —  counting  of  pictured  objects. 
There  is  well  planned  build-up  of  the 
meanings  of  addition  and  substraction 
through  the  use  of  pictures,  semi-concrete 
aids,  the  abacus,  and  the  hundred  chart. 

In  introducing  the  child  to  simple  prob¬ 
lem  solving,  emphasis  is  upon  meaning 
and  upon  discovering  the  facts.  These 
books  give  children  a  large  amount  of 
practice  in  finding  answers  by  concrete 
methods.  The  aim  is  to  help  them  to 
build  generalizations  that  they  can  use  in 
new  number  situations.  In  the  second- 
grade  book  there  are  many  pages  of  prob¬ 


lems.  Consistent  use  is  made  of  variovi 
devices  that  force  the  child  to  **go  on 
record”  concerning  the  process  used  in 
every  problem  he  solves. 

Since  these  books  are  arithmetic  work 
books,  not  readers,  both  reading  and 
vocabularly  have  been  held  to  a  minimum. 
For  example.  My  First  Number  Book  has 
34  picture  words  and  25  other  words. 
Throughout  the  books  the  language  Is 
simple,  the  sentences  short,  and  all  arith¬ 
metical  terms  are  fully  explained  and  il¬ 
lustrated. 

The  teachers  notes  which  appear  fre¬ 
quently  on  the  lesson  pages  and  at  the 
back  of  each  number  book  show  that  the 
authors  regard  these  workbooks  as  a 
logical  and  psj-chological  reinforcement  of 
the  Childs’  many  first-hand  number  experi¬ 
ences.  These  are  the  most  successful  aids 
we  have  seen  for  coordinating  and  sup¬ 
plementing  the  child’s  everyday  number 
experiences. 

Seven  Plays  of  Maxim  Oorky.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  Alexander  Baksby,  in  collabora¬ 
tion  with  Paul  S.  Nathan.  New  Haven. 
Yale  University  Press.  1945.  396  pages. 

$2.75. 

Maxim  Oorky,  one  of  Russia’s  great 
playwrights,  is  known  to  English-speaking 
audiences  almost  solely  through  “The 
Lower  Depth”  (or  “At  the  Bottom”  as  it 
is  often  called.)  Actually,  Gorky  wrote  a 
considerable  number  of  plays,  long  since 
familiar  to  Russian  audiences,  and  here 
presented  in  English  translation  by  Alex¬ 
ander  Baksby.  In  addition  to  an  admir¬ 
able  translation  of  “The  Lower  Depth,” 
the  volume  includes  translations  of  “Bar¬ 
barians,”  “Queer  People,”  “The  Zykovs,” 
“Vassa  Zheleznova,”  “Enemies,”  and 
“Yegor  Bulchov  and  Others.”  Mr.  Baksby 
introduces  the  volume  with  a  terse  and 
brilliant  appreciation  of  Gorky.  Each 
play,  too,  is  prefaced  by  an  apt  note. — 
WnxiAif  P.  Seabs,  Jb.,  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity. 
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